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THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. 


ADVENTURE THE FIRST. 
BROWNIE AND THE COOK. 


THERE was once alittle Brownie, who lived 
—where do you think he lived? in a coal- 
cellar. 

Now a coal-cellar may seem a most curious 
place to choose to live in: but then a Brownie 
is a curious creature—a fairy, and yet not one 
of that sort of fairies who fly about on gos- 
gamer wings, and dance in the moonlight, and so 
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on. He never dances: and as to wings, what 
use would they be to him in acoal-cellar? He 
is a sober, stay-at-home, household elf—nothing 
much to look at, even if you did see him, which 
you are not likely to do—only a little old man, 
about a foot high, all dressed in brown, with a 
brown face and hands, and a brown peaked cap, 
just the color of a brown mouse. And, like a 
mouse, he hidesin corners—especially kitchen 
corners, and only comes out after dark when no- 
body is about, and so sometimes people call him 
Mr. Nobody. 

I said you were not likely to see him. I[ 
never did, certainly, and never knew anybody 
that did ; but still, if you were to go into Dev- 
onshire, you would hear many funny stories 
about Brownies in general, and so I may as well 
tell you the adventures of this particular 
Brownie, who belonged to a family there; 
which family he had followed from house to 
house, most faithfully, for years and years. 

A good many people had heard him—or sup- 
posed they had—when there were extraordi- 
nary noises about the house ; noises which must 
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- have come from amouse orarat—or a Brownie. 
But nobody had ever seen him except the chil- 
dren—the three little boys and three little girls 


—who declared he often came to play with 
them when they were alone and was the nicest 


companion in the world, though he was such 
an old man—hundreds of years old! He was 
full of fun and mischief, and up to all sorts of 
tricks, but he never did anybody any harm un- 
less they deserved it. 

Brownie was supposed to live under one par- 
ticular coal, in the darkest corner of the cellar, 
which was never allowed to be disturbed. 
Why he had chosen it nobody knew, and how 
he lived there nobody knew either, nor what 
he lived upon. Except that, ever since the 
family could remember, there had always been 
a bowl of milk put behind the coal-cellar door 
for the Brownie’s supper. Perhaps he drank 
it—perhaps he didn’t; anyhow the bowl was 
always found empty next morning. The old 
cook, who had lived all her life in the family, 
had never once forgotten to give Brownie his 
supper; but at last she died, and a young cook 
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came in her stead, who was very apt to forget 
everything. She was also both careless and 
lazy, and disliked taking the trouble to puta 
bowl of milk in the same place every night 
for Mr. Nobody. “ She didn’t believe in 
Brownies,” she said ; “she had never seen one, 
and seeing’s believing.” So she laughed at the 
other servants, who looked very grave, and put 
the bowl of milk in its place as often as they 
could, without saying much about it. 

But once, when Brownie woke up at his 
usual hour for rising—ten o’clock at night, and 
looked round in search of his supper—which 
was, in fact, his breakfast—he found nothing 
there. At first he could not imagine such neg- 
lect, and went smelling and smelling about for 
his bowl of milk—it was not always placed in 
the same corner now—but in vain. 

“This will never do,” said he; and, being ex- 
tremely hungry, began running about the coal- 
cellar to see what he could find. His eyes were 
as useful in the dark as in the light—like a 
pussy-cat’s ; but there was nothing to be seen— 
not even a potato paring, or a dry crust, or a 
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well-gnawed bone such as Tiny the terrier some- 
times brought into the coal-cellar and left on 
‘he floor—nothing, in short, but heaps of coals 
and coal-dust; and even a Brownie cannot eat 
that, you know. 

“Can’t stand this; quite impossible !” said 
the Brownie, tightening his belt to make his 
poor little inside feel less empty. He had been 
asleep so long—about a week, I believe, as was 
his habit when there was nothing to do—that 
he seemed ready to eat his own head, or his 
boots, or anything. “What’s to be done? 
Since nobody brings my supper, I must go and 
fetch it.” 

He spoke quickly, for he always thought 
quickly, and made up his mind ina minute. 
To be sure, it was a very little mind, like his 
little body ; but he did the best he could with 
it, and was nota bad sort of old fellow, after 
all. Inthe house he had never done any harm, 
and often some good, for he frightened away all 
the rats, mice, and black beetles, Not the 
crickets—he liked them, as the old cook had 
done: she said they were such cheerful crea- 
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tures, and always brought luck to the house 
But the young cook could not bear them, and 
used to pour boiling water down their holes, 
and set basins of beer for them with little wood- 
en bridges up to the rim, that they might walk 
up, tumble in, and be drowned. 

So there was not even a cricket singing in 
the silent house when Brownie put his head 
out of his coal-cellar door, which, to his surprise, 
he found open. Old cook used to lock it every 
night, but the young cook had left that key, 
and the kitchen and pantry keys too, all dan- 
gling in the lock, so that any thief might have 
got in and wandered all over the house with- 
out being found out. 

“Hurrah, here’s luck !” cried Brownie, toss- 
ing his cap up in the air, and bounding right 
through the scullery into the kitchen. It was 
quite empty, but there was a good fire burning 
itself out—just for its own amusement, and the 
remains of a capital supper spread on the table 
—enough for half a dozen people being left 
still. 

Would you like to know what there was? 
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Devonshire cream, of course; and part of a 
large dish of junket, which is something like 
eurds and whey. Lots of bread-and-butter and 
cheese, and half an apple-pudding. Also a 
great jug of cider and another of milk, and sev- 
eral half-full glasses, and no end of dirty plates, 
knives, and forks. All were scattered about 
the table in a most untidy fashion, just as the 
servants had risen from their supper, without 
thinking to put anything away. 

Brownie screwed up his little old face and 
turned up his button of a nose, and gave a long 
whistle. You might not believe it, seeing he 
lived in a coal-cellar; but really he liked tidi- 
ness, and always played his pranks upon disor- 
derly or slovenly folk. 

“ Whew !” said he; “here’s achance. What 
a supper I'll get now !” 

And he jumped on to achair and thence to 
the table, but so quietly that the large black 
cat with four white paws, called Muff, because 
she was so fat and soft and her fur so long, who 
sat dozing in front of the fire, just opened one 
eye and went to sleep again. She had tried 
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to get her nose into the milk-jug, but it was too 
small; and the junket-dish was too deep for 
her to reach, except with one paw. She didn’t 
care much for bread and cheese and apple- 
pudding, and was very well fed besides; so, 
after just wandering round the table, she had 
jumped down from it again and settled her- 
self to sleep on the hearth. 

But Brownie had no notion of going to sleep. 
He wanted his supper, and oh! what a supper 
he did eat ! first one thing and then another, and 
then trying everything all over again. And 
oh ! what a lot he drank !—first milk and then 
cider, and then mixed the two together ina 
way that would have disagreed with anybody 
except a Brownie. As it was he was obliged 
to slacken his belt several times, and at last 
took it off altogether. But he must have had 
a most extraordinary capacity for eating and 
drinking—-since, after he had nearly cleared the 
table, he was just as lively as ever, and began 
jumping about on the table asif he had had no 
supper at all. 


Now his jumping was a little awkward, for. 
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_ there happened to be a clean white table-cloth : 
as this was only Monday, it had had no time to 
get dirty—untidy as the cook was. And you 
know Brownie lived ina coal-cellar, and his 
feet were black with running about in the coal 
dust. So wherever he trod he left the impres- 
sion behind, until at last the whole table-cloth 
was covered with black marks. 

Not that he minded this; in fact, he took 
great pains to make the cloth as dirty as 
possible; and then laughing loudly, “Ho! ho! 
ho!” leaped on to the hearth, and began teasing 
the cat; squeaking like a mouse, or chirping 
like a cricket, or buzzing like a fly: and _ alto- 
gether disturbing poor pussy’s mind so much 
that she went and hid herself in the furthest 
corner, and left him the hearth all to himself, 
where he lay at ease till daybreak. 

Then, hearing a slight noise overhead, which 
might be the servants getting up, he jumped on 
to the table again, gobbled up the few re- 
maining crumbs for his breakfast, and scam- 
pered off to his coal-cellar, where he hid him- 
self under his big coal, and fell asleep for the 
day. 
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Well, the cook came downstairs rather 
earlier than usual, for she remembered she had 
to clear off the remains of supper; but lo and 
behold, there was nothing left to clear! Every 
bit of food was eaten up—the cheese looked as 
if a dozen mice had been nibbling at it, and 
nibbled it down to the very rind; the milk and 
cider were all drunk—and mice don’t care for 
milk and cider, you know. As for the ap- 
ple-pudding, it had vanished altogether; and 
the dish was licked as clean as if Boxer, the 
yard-dog, had been at it in his hungriest mood. 

“And my white table-cloth—oh, my clean 
white table-cloth! What can have been done 
to it?” cried she, in amazement. For it was all 
over little black foot-marks, just the size of a 
baby’s foot—only babies don’t wear shoes with 
nails in them, and don’t run about and climb on 
kitchen tables after all the family have gone to 
bed. 

Cook was a little frightened ; but her fright 
changed to anger when she saw the large black 
cat stretched comfortably on the hearth. Poor 
Muff had crept there fora little snooze after 
Brownie went away. 
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“You nasty cat! I see it all now; it’s you 
that have eaten up all the supper; it’s you 
that have been on my clean table-cloth with 
your dirty paws.” 

They were white paws, and as clean as pos- 
sible; but cook never thought of that, any 
more than she did of the fact that cats don’t 
usually drink cider or eat apple-pudding. 

“T'll teach you to come stealing food in this 
way ; take that—and that—and that !” 

Cook got hold of a broom and beat poor 
pussy till the creature ran mewing away. She 
couldn’t speak, you know—unfortunate cat ! 
and tell people that it was Brownie who had 
done it all. 

Next night cook thought she would make 
all safe and sure ; so, instead of letting the cat 
sleep by the fire, she shut her up in the chilly 
coal-cellar, locked the door, put the key in her 
pocket, and went off to bed—leaving the 
supper as before. 

When Brownie woke up and looked out of 
his hole, there was, as usual, no supper for him, 
and the cellar was close shut, He peered about, 
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to try and find some cranny under the door to 
creep out at, but there was none. And he felt 
so hungry that he could almost have eaten 
the cat, who kept walking to and fro in a mel- 
ancholy manner—only she was alive, and he 
couldn’t well eat her alive; besides, he knew 
she was old, and had an idea she might be 
tough; so he merely said politely, “How do 
you do, Mrs. Pussy ?” to which she answered 
nothing—of course. 

Something must be done, and luckily 
Brownies can do things which nobody else can 
do. So he thought he would change himself 
into a mouse, and gnaw a hole through the door. 
But then he suddenly remembered the cat, 
who, though he had decided not to eat her, 
might take this opportunity of eating him. 
So he thought it advisable to wait till she was 
fast asleep, which did not happen for a good 
while. At length, quite tired with walking 
about, pussy turned round on her tail six times, 
curled down in a corner, and fell fast asleep. 

Immediately Brownie changed himself into 
the smallest mouse possible ; and, taking care 
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not to make the least noise, gnawed a hole in 
the door and squeezed himself through, im- 
mediately turning into his proper shape again, 
for fear of accidents. 

The kitchen fire was at its last glimmer; but 
it showed a better supper than even last night, 
for the cook had had friends with her—a 
brother and two cousins—and they had been 
exceedingly merry. The food they had left be- 
hind was enough for three Brownies at least, 
but this one managed to eat it all up. Only 
once, in trying to cut a great slice of beef, he 
let the carving-knife and fork fall with such a 
clatter that Tiny the terrier, who was tied up 
at the foot of the stairs, began to bark furious- 
ly. However, he brought her her puppy, which 
had been left in a basket ina corner of the 
kitchen, and so succeeded in quieting her. 

After that he enjoyed himself amazingly, and 
made more marks than ever on the white table- 
cloth; for he began jumping about like a pea 
on a trencher, in order to make his particular- 
ly large supper agree with him. 

Then, in the absence of the cat, he teased the 
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puppy for an hour or two, till, hearing the 
clock strike five, he thought it as well to turn 
into a mouse again and creep back cautiously 
into his cellar. He was only just in time, for 
Muff opened one eye, and was just going to 
pounce upon him, when he changed himself 
into a Brownie. She was so startled that she 
bounded away, her tail growing into twice its 
natural size, and her eyes gleaming like round 
green globes. But Brownie only said, “Ha!ha! 
ho!” and walked deliberately into his hole. 

When cook came downstairs and saw that 
the same thing had happened again—that the 
supper was all eaten, and the table-cloth blacker 
than ever with the extraordinary foot-marks, 
she was greatly puzzled. Who could have done 
it all? Not the cat, who came mewing out of 
the coal]-cellar the minute she unlocked the 
door. Possibly a rat—but then would a rat 
have come within reach of Tiny ? 

“Tt must have been Tiny herself, or he: 
puppy,” which just came rolling out of its 
basket over cook’s feet. “You little wretch ! 
You and your mother are the greatest nuisance 
imaginable, Tl punish you !” 
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And, quite forgetting that Tiny had been 
safely tied up all night and that her poor little 
puppy was so fat and helpless it could scarcely 
stand on its legs, to say nothing of jumping on 
chairs and tables, she gave them both such a 
thrashing that they ran howling together out 
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of the kitchen door, where the kind little 
kitchen-maid took them up in her arms. 

“You ought to have beaten the Brownie, if 
you could catch him,” said she,in a whisper. 
“Hell do it again and again, you'll see, for he 
can’t bear an untidy kitchen. You'd better do 
as poor old cook did, and clear the supper 
things away, and put the odds and ends safe 
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in the larder ; also,” she added mysteriously, 
“if I were you, I’d put a bowl of milk behind 
the coal-ceHar door.” 

“ Nonsense !” answered the young cook, and 
flounced away. But afterward she thought 
better of it, and did as she was advised, grum- 
bling all the time, but doing it.: 

Next morning the milk was gone! Perhaps 
Brownie had drunk it up; anyhow nobody 
could say that he hadn’t. As for the supper, 
cook having safely laid it on the shelves of the 
larder, nobody touched it. And the table- 
cloth, which was wrapped up tidily and put in 
the dresser drawer, came out as clean as ever, 
with not a single black foot-mark upon it. No 
mischief being done, the cat and the dog both 
escaped beating, and Brownie played no more 
tricks with anybody—till the next time. 
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ADVENTURE THE SECOND. 


BROWNIE AND THE CHERRY-TREE. 


Tue “ next time” was quick in coming, which 
was not wonderful, considering there was a 
Brownie in the house. Otherwise the house 
was like most other houses, and the family like 
most other families. The children also: they 
were sometimes good, sometimes naughty, like 
other children ; but, on the whole, they deserved 
to have the pleasure of a Brownie to play with 
them, as they declared he did—many a time. 
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A favorite play-place was the orchard, where 
grew the biggest cherry-tree you ever saw. 
They called it their “castle,” because it rose 
up ten feet from the ground in one thick stem, 
and then branched out into a circle of boughs, 
with a flat place in the middle, where two or 
three children could sit at once. There they 
often did sit, turn by turn, or one at a time— 
sometimes with a book, reading; and the big 
gest boy made a sort of rope-ladder by which 
they could climb up and down—which they 
did all winter, and enjoyed their “ castle ” very 
much. 

But one day in spring they found their 
ladder cut away! The gardener had done it, 
saying it injured the tree, which was just 
coming into blossom. Now this gardener was 
a rather gruff man, with a growling voice. He 
did not mean to be unkind, but he disliked 
children; he said they bothered him. But 
when they complained to their mother about the 
ladder, she agreed with the gardener that the 
tree must not be injured, as it bore the biggest 
cherries in all the neighborhood—so big that, 
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the old saying of “taking two bites at a 
cherry” came really true. 

“ Wait till the cherries are ripe,” said she; 
and so the little people waited, and watched it 
through its leafing and blossoming—such sheets 
of blossom, white as snow !—till the fruit be- 
gan to show, and grew large and red on every 
bough. 

At last one morning the mother said, “ Chil- 
dren, should you like to help gather the cherries 
to-day 2?” 

“Hurrah!” they cried, “and not a day too 
soon ; for we saw a flock of starlings in the 
next field—and if we don’t clear the tree, they 
will.” 

“Very well; clear it then. Only mind and 
fill my basket quite full, for preserving. What 
is over you may eat, if you like.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” and the children 
were eager to be off; but the mother stopped 
them till she could get the gardener and his 
ladder. 

“For it is he must climb the tree, not you; 
and you must do exactly as he tells you; and 
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he will stop with you all the time and see that 
you don’t come to harm.” 

This was no slight cloud on the children’s 
happiness, and they begged hard to go alone. 

“ Please might we? We will be so good !” 

The mother shook her head. All the good- 
ness in the world would not help them if they 
tumbled off the tree, or ate themselves sick 
with cherries. “ You would not be safe, and I 
should be so unhappy !” 

To make mother “unhappy” was the worst 
rebuke possible to these children; so they 
choked down their disappointment and fol- 
lowed the gardener as he walked on ahead, 
carrying his ladder on his shoulder. He looked 
very cross, and as if he did not like the chil- 
dren’s company at all. 

They were pretty good, on the whole, though 
they chattered a good deal ; but the gardener said 
not a word to them all the way to the orchard. 
When they reached it, he just told them to 
“keep out of his way and not worrit him,” 
which they politely promised, saying among 
themselves that they should not enjoy their 
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cherry-gathering at all. But children who 
make the best of things and try to be as good 
as they can sometimes have fun unawares. 

When the gardener was steadying his ladder 
against the trunk of the cherry-tree, there was 
suddenly heard the barking of a dog, and a 
very fierce dog, too. First it seemed close be- 
side them, then in the flower-garden, and then 
in the fowl-yard. 

The gardener dropped the ladder out of his 
hands. “It’s that Boxer! He has got loose 
again! He will be running after my chickens, 
and dragging his broken chain all over my 
borders. And he is so fierce, and so delighted 
to get free. He'll bite anybody who ties him 
up, except me.” 

“Hadn’t you better go and see after him ?” 

The gardener thought it was the eldest boy 
who spoke, and turned round angrily ; but the 
little fellow had never opened his lips. 

Here there was heard a still louder bark, 
and from a quite different part of the garden. 

“There he is—I’m sure of it ! jumping over 
my bedding-out plants, and breaking my cu- 
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cumber frames. Abominable beast !—just let 
me catch him !” 

Off the gardener darted in a violent passion, 
throwing the ladder down upon the grass, and 
forgetting all about the cherries and the chil- 
dren. 

The instant he was gone, a shrill laugh, loud 
and merry, was heard close by, and a little 
brown old man’s face peeped from behind the 
cherry tree. 

“How d’ye do? Boxer was me. Didn’t I 
bark well? Now I’m come to play with 
you.” 

The children clapped their hands; for they 
knew they were going to have some fun if 
Brownie was‘ there—he was the best little 
playfellow in the world. And then they had 
him all to themselves. Nobody ever saw him 
except the children. 

“Come on !” cried he, in his shrill voice, half 
like an old man’s, half like a baby’s. “ Who'll 
begin to gather the cherries ?” 

They all looked blank ; for the tree was so 
high to where the branches sprung, and besides, 
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their mother had said they were not to climb. 
And the ladder lay flat upon the grass—far too 
heavy for little hands to move. 

“What! you big boys don’t expect a poor 
little fellow like me to lift the ladder all by 
myself? Try! Ill help you.” 

Whether he helped or not, no sooner had 
they taken hold of the ladder than it rose up, 
almost of its own accord, and fixed itself quite 
safely against the tree. 

“But we must not climb—mother told us 
not,” said the boys ruefully. “ Mother said we 
were to stand at the bottom and pick up the 
cherries.” 

“Very well. Obey your mother. I'll just 
run up the tree myself.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
Brownie had darted up the ladder like a 
monkey, and disappeared among the fruit-laden 
branches. 

The children looked dismayed for a minute 
till they saw a merry brown face peeping out 
from the green leaves at the very top of the 
tree. 
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“Biggest fruit always grows highest,” cried 
the Brownie. “Stand in a row, all you chil- 
dren. Little boys, hold out your caps: little 
girls, make a bag of your pinafores. Open 
you mouths and shut your eyes, and see what 
the queen will send you.” 

They laughed and did as they were told; 
whereupon they were drowned in a shower of 
cherries—cherries falling like hailstones, hit- 
ting them on their heads, their cheeks, their 
noses—filling their caps and pinafores, and 
then rolling and tumbling on to the grass, till 
it was strewn thick as leaves in autumn with 
the rosy fruit. 

What a glorious scramble they had—these 
three little boys and three little girls! How 
they laughed and jumped and knocked heads 
together in picking up the cherries, yet never 
quarreled—for there were such heaps, it would 
have been ridiculous to squabble over them; 
and besides, whenever they began to quarrel, 
Brownie always ran away. Now he was the 
merriest of the lot; ran up and down the tree 
like a cat, helped to pick up the cherries, and 
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was first-rate at filling the large market-bas- 
ket. 

“We were to eat as many as we liked, only 
we must first fill the basket,” conscientiously 
said the eldest girl; upon which they all set to 
at once, and filled it to the brim. 

“Now we'll have a dinner-party,” cried the 
Brownie; and squatted down like a Turk, 
crossing his queer little legs and sticking his 
elbows upon his knees in a way that nobody 
but a Brownie could manage. “Sit in a ring! 
sit in a ring! and we'll see who can eat 
fastest.” 

The children obeyed. How many cherries 
they devoured, and how fast they did it, passes 
my capacity of telling. I only hope they were 
not ill next day, and that all the cherry-stones 
they swallowed by mistake did not disagree 
with them. But perhaps nothing does disagree 
with one when one dines with a Brownie. They 
ate so much, laughing in equal proportion, that 
they had quite forgotten the gardener—when, 
all of a sudden, they heard him clicking angrily 
the orchard gate, and talking to himself as he 
walked through, 
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“That nasty dog! It wasn’t Boxer, after all. 
A nice joke! to find him quietly asleep in his 
kennel after having hunted him, as I thought, 
from one end of the garden to the other! Now 
for the cherries and the children—bless us, 
where are the children? And the cherries? 
Why, the tree is as bare as a blackthorn in 
February! The starlings have been at it, after 
all. Oh, dear! oh, dear !” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” echoed a voice from 
behind the tree, followed by shouts of mocking 
laughter. Not fromthe children—they sat as 
demure as possible, all in a ring, with their 
hands before them, and in the center the huge 
basket of cherries, piled as full as it could pos- 
sibly hold. But the Brownie had disappeared. 

“You naughty brats, ll have you punished !” 
cried the gardener, furious at the laughter, for 
he never laughed himself. But as there was 
nothing wrong, the cherries being gathered— 
a very large crop and the ladder found safe in 
its place—it was difficult to say what had been 
the harm done and who had done it. 

So he went growling back to the house, car 
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rying the cherries to the mistress, who coaxed 
him into good temper again, as she sometimes 
did; bidding also the children to behave well 
to him, since he was an old man, and not really 


bad—only cross. As for the little folks, she 
had not the slightest intention of punishing 
them ; and, as for Brownie, it was impossible 
to catch him. So nobody was punished at 
all. 
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ADVENTURE THE THIRD. 


BROWNIE IN THE FARM-YARD. 


Wnuicn was a place where he did not often 
go, for he preferred being warm and snug in 
the house. But when he felt himself ill-used, 
he would wander anywhere, in order to play 
tricks upon those whom he thought had done 
him harm ; for, being only a Brownie and not 
a man, he did not understand that the best way 
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to revenge yourself upon your enemies is either 
to let them alone or to pay them back good 
for evil—it disappoints them so much and 
makes them so exceedingly ashamed of them. 
selves. 

One day Brownie overheard the garden er ad- 
vising the cook to put sour milk in his bowl 
at night, instead of sweet. 

“ He'd never find out the difference, no more 
than the pigs do. Indeed, it’s my belief that a 
pig, or dog, or something, empties the bowl, 
and nota Brownie at all. It’s just clean waste 
—that’s what I say.” 

“Then you'd better hold your tongue and 
mind your own business,” returned the cook, 
who was of a sharp temper and would not 
stand being meddled with. She began to 
abuse the gardener soundly ; but his wife, who 
was standing by, took his part, as she always 
did when any third party scolded him. So 
they all squabbled together, till Brownie, hid 


under his coal, put his little hands over his 


little ears. 
“Dear me, what a noise these mortals do 
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make when they quarrel! They quite deafen 
me. I must teach them better manners.” 

But when the cook slammed the door to and 
left the gardener and his wife alone, they too 
began to dispute between themselves. 

“You make such a fuss over your nasty pigs, 
and get all the scraps for them,” said the wife. 
“Tt’s of much more importance that I should 
have everything cook can spare for my chickens. 
Never were such fine chickens as my last 
brood.” 

“T thought they were ducklings.” 

“How you catch me up, you rude old man! 
They are ducklings, and beauties, too—even 
though they have never seen water. Where’s 
the pond you promised to make for me, I won- 
der ?” 

“Rubbish, woman! If my cows do without 
a pond, your ducklings may. And why will 
you be so silly as to rear ducklings at all ? 
Fine fat chickens are a deal better. You'll find 
out your mistake some day.” 

“ And so will you when that old Alderney 
runs dry. You'll wish you had taken my ad- 
vice, and fattened and sold her.” 
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“ Alderney cows won’t sell for fattening, and 
women’s advice is never worth twopence. 
Yours isn’t worth even a halfpenny. What 
are you laughing at?” 

“T wasn’t laughing,” said the wife angrily; 
and in truth it was not she, but little Brownie, 
running under the barrow which the gardener 
was wheeling along, and very much amused 
that people should be so silly as to squabble 
about nothing. 

It was still early morning; for, whatever 
this old couple’s faults might be, laziness was 
not one of them. The wife rose with the dawn 
to feed her poultry and collect her eggs; the 
husband also got through as much work by 
breakfast-time as many an idle man does by 
noon. But Brownie had been beforehand with 
them this day. 

When all the fowls came running to be fed, 
the big Brahma hen that had hatched the duck- 
lings was seen wandering forlornly about and 
clucking mournfully for her young brood—she 
could not find them anywhere. Had she been 
able to speak, she might have told how a large 
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white Aylesbury duck had waddled into the 
farm-yard, and waddled out again, coaxing 
them after her, no doubt in search of a pond. 
But missing they were, most certainly. 

“Cluck! cluck! cluck!” mourned the miser.- 
able hen-mother—and, “Oh, my ducklings, my 
ducklings!” cried the gardener’s wife—“ who 
can have carried off my beautiful ducklings ?” 

“Rats, maybe,” said the gardener cruelly as 
he walked away. And as he went he heard 
the squeak of arat below his wheelbarrow. 
But he could not catch it any more than his 
wife could catch the Aylesbury duck. Of 
course not. Both were—the Brownie ! 

Just at this moment the six little people 
came running into the farm-yard. When they 
had been particularly good, they were some- 
times allowed to go with gardener a-milking, 
each carrying his or herown mug for a drink 
of milk, warm from the cow. They scampered 
after him—a noisy tribe, begging to be taken 
down to the field, and holding out their six 
mugs entreatingly. 

“What! six cupfuls of milk, when I haven’t 
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a drop to spare and cook is always wanting 
more? Ridiculous nonsense! Get along with 
you ; you may come to the field—I can’t hinder 
that—but you'll get no milk this day. Take 
your mugs back again to the kitchen.” 

The poor little folks made the best of a bad 
business, and obeyed ; then followed the gar- 
dener down to the field rather dolefully. But it 
was such a beautiful morning that they soon re- 
covered their spirits. The grass shone with 
dew, like a sheet of diamonds, the clover 
smelled so sweet, and two skylarks were sing- 
ing at one another high up in the sky. Several 
rabbits darted past, to their great amusement, 
especially one very large rabbit—brown, not 
gray—which dodged the min and out, and once 
nearly threw the gardener down, pail and all, 
by running across his feet ; which set them all 
laughing, till they came where Dolly, the cow, 
lay chewing the cud under a large oak tree. 

It was great fun to stir her up, as usual, 
and lie down, one after the other, in the place 
where she had Jain all night long, making the 
grass flat, and warm, and perfumy with her 
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sweet breath. She let them do it, and then 
stood meekly by; for Dolly was the gentlest 
cow in the world. 

But this morning something strange seemed 
to possess her. She altogether refused to be 
milked—kicked, plunged, tossed over the pail, 
which was luckily empty. 

“Bless the cow! what’s wrong with her? 
It’s surely you children’s fault. Stand off, the 
whole lot of you. Soh, Dolly! good Dolly !” 

But Dolly was anything but good. Shestood 
switching her tail and looking as savage as so 
mild an animal possibly could look. 

“Tt’s all vour doing, you naughty children ! 
You have been playing her some trick, I know,” 
cried the gardener in great wrath. 

They assured him they had done nothing, 
and, indeed, they looked as quiet as mice and 
as innocent as lambs. At length the biggest 
boy pointed out a large wasp which had settled 
in Dolly’s ear. 

“That accounts for everything,” said the 
gardener. 

But it did not mend everything; for when 
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he tried to drive it away it kept on coming 
back and back again, and buzzing round his 
own head and the cow’s, with a voice that the 
children thought was less like the buzz of a 
wasp than the sound of a person laughing. At 
length it frightened Dolly to such an extent 
that with one wild bound she darted right 
away, and galloped off to the further end of 
the field. 

“Tl get a rope and tie her legs together,” 
eried the gardener fiercely. “She shall repent 
giving me all this trouble—that she shall !” 

“a! ha! ha!” laughed somebody. ‘The gar- 
dener thought it was the children, and gave 
one of them an angry cuff as he walked away. 
But they knew it was somebody else, and were 
not at all surprised when, the minute his back 
was turned, Dolly came walking quietly back, 
led by a little wee brown man who scarcely 
reached up to her knees. Yet she let him 
guide her, which he did as gently as possible, 
though the string he held her by was no thicker 
than a spider web, floating from one of her 
horns. 
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“Soh, Dolly ! good Dolly !” cried Brownie, 
mimicking the gardener’s voice. “Now we'll 
see what we can do. I want my breakfast 
badly—don’t you, little folks ?” 

Of course they did, for the morning air made 
them very hungry. 

“Very well—wait a bit, though. Old people 
should be served first, you know. Besides, I 
want to go to bed.” 

Go to bed in the daylight! The children 
all laughed, and then looked quite shy and 
sorry, lest they might have seemed rude to the 
little Brownie. But he—he liked fun and 
never took offense when none was meant. 

He placed himself on the milking-stool, which 
was so high that his little legs were dangling © 
half-way down, and milked and milked—Dolly 
standing as still as possible—till he had filled 
the whole pail. Most astonishing cow! she 
gave as much as two cows; and such delicious 
milk as it was—all frothing and yellow—richer 
than even Dolly’s milk had ever been before. 
The children’s mouths watered for it, but nota 
word said they—even when, instead of giving 
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it to them, Brownie put his own mouth to the 
pail, and drank and drank, till it seemed as if 
he were never going to stop. But it was decid- 
edly a relief to them when he popped his 
head up again, and lo! the pail was as full as 
ever ! 

“ Now, little ones, now’s your turn. Where 
are your mugs ?” 

All answered mournfully, “ We’ve got none. 
The gardener made us take them back again.” 

“ Never mind—all right. Gather me half a 
dozen of the biggest buttercups you can 
find.” 

“What nonsense!” thought the children; 
but they did it. Brownie laid the flowers ina 
row upon the eldest girl’s lap—blew upon 
them one by one, and each turned into the most 
beautiful golden cup that ever was seen ! 

“Now, then, every one take his own mug, 
and I'll fill it.” 

He milked away—each child got a drink, 
and then the cups were filled again. And all 
the while Dolly stood as quiet as possible— 
looking benignly round, as if she would be 
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happy to supply milk to the whole parish, if 
the Brownie desired it. 

“Soh, Dolly! Thank you, Dolly !” said he 
again, mimicking the gardener’s voice, half- 
growling, half-coaxing. And while he spoke, 
the real voice was heard behind the hedge. 
There was a sound as of a great wasp flying 
away, which made Dolly prick up her ears and 
look as if the old savageness was coming back 
upon her. The children snatched up their 
mugs, but there was no need—they had all 
turned into buttercups again. 

The gardener jumped over the stile, as cross 
as two sticks, with an old rope in his hand. 

“Oh, what a bother I’ve had! Breakfast 
ready, and no milk yet—and such a row as they 
are making over those lost ducklings. Stand 
back, you children, and don’t hinder me a 
minute. No use begging—not a drop of milk 
shall you get. Hillo, Dolly! Quiet, old 
girl !” 

Quiet enough she was this time—but you 
might as well have milked a plaster cow in a 
London milk-shop. Not one ringing drop re- 
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sounded against the empty pail; for when they 
peeped in, the children saw, to their amaze- 
ment, that it was empty. 

“The creature’s bewitched !” cried the gar- 
dener in a great fury: “ Or else somebody has 
milked her dry already. Have you done it? 
or you 2” he asked each of the children. 

They might have said no—which was the 
literal truth—but then it would not have been 
the whole truth, for they knew quite well that 
Dolly had been milked, and also who had done 
it. And their mother had always taught them 
that to make a person believe a lie is nearly as 
bad as telling him one. Yet still they did not 
like to betray the kind little Brownie. Greatly 
puzzled, they hung their heads and said noth- 
ing. 

“ Look in your pail again,” cried a voice from 
the other side of Dolly. And there at the 
bottom was just the usual quantity of milk— 
no more and no less. 

The gardener was very much astonished. 
“Tt must be the Brownie!” muttered he in a 
frightened tone ; and taking off his hat, “Thank 
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you, sir,” said he to Mr. Nobody—at which the 
children all burst out laughing. But they kept 
their own counsel, and he was afraid to ask 
them any more questions. 

By and by his fright wore off a little. “I 
only hope the milk is good milk, and will 
poison nobody,” said he sulkily. “However, 
that’s not my affair. You children had better 
tell your mother all about it. I left her in the 
farm-yard in a pretty state of mind about her 
ducklings.” 

Perhaps Brownie heard this and was sorry, 
for he liked the children’s mother, who had 
always been kind to him. Besides, he never 
did anybody harm who did not deserve it; and 
though, being a Brownie, he could hardly be 
said to have a conscience, he had something 
which stood in the place of one—a liking to see 
people happy rather than miserable. 

So, instead of going to bed under his big 
coal for the day, when after breakfast the chil- 
dren and their mother came out to look at a 
new brood of chickens, he crept after them and 
hid behind the hen-coop where the old mother. 
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hen was put, with her young ones round 
her. 

There had been great difficulty in getting 
her in there, for she was a hen who hatched 
her brood on independent principles. Instead 
of sitting upon the nice nest that the gardener 
made for her, she had twice gone into a little 
wood close by and made a nest for herself, 
which nobody could ever find; and where she 
hatched in secret, coming every second day to 
be fed, and then vanishing again, till at last 
she reappeared in triumph, with her chickens 
running after her. The first brood there had 
been twelve, but of this there were fourteen—all 
from her own eggs, of course, and she was un- 
commonly proud of them. So was the gardener, 
so was the mistress— who liked all young 
things. Such a picture as they were! fourteen 
soft, yellow, fluffy things, running about after 
their mother. It had been a most troublesome 
business to catch—first her, and then them, to 
put them under the coop. The old hen resisted, 
and pecked furiously at the gardener’s legs, and 
the chickens ran about in frantic terror, chirp: 
ing wildly in answer to her clucking. 
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At last, however, the little family was safe 
in shelter, and the chickens counted over, to see 
that none had been lost in the scuffle. How 
funny they were! looking so innocent and yet 
so wise, as chickens do—peering out at the 
world from under their mother’s wing, or hop: 
ping over her back, or snuggled all together 
under her breast, so that nothing was seen of 
them but a mass of yellow legs, like a great 
centipede. 

“How happy the old hen is,” said the chil- 
dren’s mother, looking on, and then looking 
compassionately at that other forlorn old hen, 
who had hatched the ducklings, and kept 
wandering about the farm-yard, clucking miser- 
ably, “'Those poor ducklings, what can have 
become of then? If rats had killed them, we 
should have found feathers or something ; and 
weasels would have sucked their brains and 
left them. They must have been stolen, or 
wandered away, and died of cold and hunger—- 
my poor ducklings !” 

The mistress sighed, for she could not bear 
any living thing to suffer. And the children 
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nearly cried at the thought of what might be 
happening to their pretty ducklings, That 
very minute a little wee brown face peeped 
through a hole in the hen-coop, making the old 
mother-hen fly furiously at it—as she did at the 
slightest shadow of an enemy to her little ones. 
However, no harm happened—only a guinea- 
fowl suddenly ran across the farm-yard, scream- 
ing in its usual harsh voice. But it was not 
the usual sort of guinea-fowl, being larger and 
handsomer than any of theirs. 

“ Oh, what a beauty of a creature! how did 
it ever come into our farm-yard ?” cried the de- 
lighted children; and started off after it, to 
catch it if possible. 

But they ran, and they ran—through the 
gate and out into the lane; and the guinea-fowl 
still ran on before them, until, turning round a 
corner, they lost sight of it, and immediately 
saw something else, equally curious. Sitting 
on the top of a big thistle—so big that he must 
have had to climb it just like a tree—was the 
Brownie. His legs were crossed, and his arms 
too; his little brown cap was stuck knowingly 
on one side, and he was laughing heartily. 
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“How do you do? Here I am again | 
thought I wouldn’t go to bed, after all. Shall 
I help you to find the ducklings? Very well! 
come along.” 

They crossed the field, Brownie running be- 
side them, and as fast as they could, though he 
looked such an old man; and sometimes turn- 
ing over on legs and arms like a Catherine 
wheel — which they tried to imitate, but 
generally failed, and only bruised their fingers 
and noses. 

He lured them on and on till they came to 
the wood, and to a green path in it, which, well 
as they knew the neighborhood, none of the 
children had ever seen before. It led to a 
most beautiful pond, as clear as crystal and as 
blue as the sky. Large trees grew round it, 
dipping their branches in the water, as if they 
were looking at themselves in a glass. And 
all about their roots were quantities of prim- 
roses—the biggest primroses the little girls had 
ever seen. Down they dropped on their fat 
knees, squashing down more primroses than 
they gathered, though they tried to gather 
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them all; and the smallest child even began to 
ery because her hands were so full that the 
flowers dropped through her fingers. But the 
boys, older and more practical, rather despised 
primroses. 

“T thought we had come to look for duck- 
lings,” said the eldest. “Mother is fretting 
dreadfully about them. Where can they be?” 

“Shut your eyes, and you'll see,” said the 
Brownie, at which they all laughed, but didit, 
and when they opened their eyes again, what 
should they behold but a whole fleet of duck- 
lings sailing out from the roots of an old willow 
tree, one after the other, looking as fat and con- 
tent as possible, and swimming as naturally as 
if they had lived on a pond—and this particular 
pond—all their days. 

“Count them,” said the Brownie, “the whole 
eight—quite correct. And then try and catch 
them—if you can.” 

Easier said than done. The boys set to 
work with great satisfaction—boys do so enjoy 
hunting something. They coaxed them—they 
shouted at them—they threw little sticks at 
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them; but as soon as they wanted them to ga 
one way the fleet of ducklings immediately 
turned round and sailed another way, doing it 
so deliberately and majestically that the chil- 
dren could not help laughing. As for little 
Brownie, he sat on a branch of the willow tree, 
with his legs dangling down to the surface of 
the pond, kicking at the water-spiders, and 
grinning with all his might. At length, tired 
out, in spite of their fun, the children begged 
for his help, and he took compassion on them. 

“Turn round three times and see what you 
can find,” shouted he. 

Immediately each little boy found in his arms, 
and each little girl in her pinafore, a fine fat 
duckling. And there being eight of them, the 
two elder children had each a couple. They 
were rather cold and damp, and slightly un- 
comfortable to cuddle, ducks not being used to 
cuddling. Poor things! They struggled hard 
to get away. But the children hugged them 
tight, and ran as fast as they could go through 
the wood, forgetting, in their joy, even to say 
“Thank you” to the little Brownie. 
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When they reached their mother she was as 
glad as they, for she never thought to see her 
ducklings again; and to have them back all 
alive and uninjured, and watch them running 
to the old hen, was so exciting that nobody 
thought of asking a single question as to where 
they had been found. 

When the mother did ask, the children told 
her all about Brownie’s taking them to the 
beautiful pond—and what a wonderful pond it 
was; how green the trees were round it; and 
how large the primsoses grew. They never 
tired of talking about it and seeking for it. 
But the odd thing was that, seek as they might, 
they never could find it again. Many a day 
did the little people roam about one by one, or 
all together, round the wood, and across the 
wood, and up and down the wood, often getting 
themselves sadly draggled with mud and torn 
with brambles—but the beautiful pond they 
never found again. 

Nor did the ducklings, I suppose; for they 
wandered no more from the farm-yard, to the 
old mother-hen’s great content. They grew up 
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into fat and respectable ducks—five white ones 
and three gray ones—waddling about, very 
content, though they never saw water, except 
the tank which was placed for them to paddle 
in. They lived a lazy, peaceful, pleasant life 
for a long time, and were at last killed and 
eaten with green peas, one after the other, to 
the family’s great satisfaction, if not to their 
owl. 
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ADVENTURE THE FOURTH. 
BROWNIE’S RIDE, 


For the little Brownie, though not given to 
horsemanship, did once take a ride, and a very 
remarkable one it was. Shall I tell you all 


about it ? 
The six little children got a present of some- 


thing they had longed for all their lives—a 
pony. Not a rocking-horse, but a real live 
pony—a Shetland pony, too, which had traveled 
all the way from the Shetland Isles to Devon- 
shire—where everybody wondered at it, for such 
a creature had not been seen in the neighhorhood 
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for years and years. She was no bigger thana 
donkey, and her coat, instead of being smooth 
like a horse, was shaggy like a young bear’s, 
She had a long tail, which had never been cut, 
and such a deal of hair in her mane and over her 
eyes that it gave her quite a fierce countenance. 
In fact, among the mild and tame Devonshire 
beasts, the little Shetland pony looked almost 
like a wild animal. But in reality she was the 
gentlest creature in the world. Before she had 
been many days with them she began to know 
the children quite well; followed them about, 
ate corn out of the bowl they held out to her; 
nay, one day, when the eldest little girl offered 
her bread-and-butter, she stooped her head and 
took it from the child’s hand, just like a young 
lady. Indeed, Jess—that was her name—was 
altogether so lady-like in her behavior that 
more than once cook allowed herto walk in at 
the back door, when she stood politely warm- 
ing her nose at the kitchen fire for a minute or 
two, then turned round and as politely walked 
out again. But she never did any mischief, 
and was so quiet azd gentle a creature that she 
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bade fair soon to become as great a pet in the 
household as the dog, the cat, the kittens, the 
puppies, the fowls, the ducks, the cow, the pig, 
and all the other members of the family. 

The only one who disliked her and grumbled 
at her was the gardener. This was odd; be- 
cause, though cross to children, the old man 
was kind to dumb beasts. Even his pig knew 
his voice, and grunted and held out his nose to 
be scratched ; and he always gave each success- 
ive pig a name, Jack or Dick, and called them 
by it, and was quite affectionate to them, one 
after the other, until the very day that they 
were killed. But they were English pigs—and 
the pony was Scotch—and the Devonshire gar- 
dener hated everything Scotch, he said ; besides, 
he was not used to groom’s work, and the pony 
required such a deal of grooming on account of 
her long hair. More than once the gardener 
threatened to clip it short and turn her into a 
regular English pony, but the children were in 
such distress at this that the mistress and 
mother forbade any such spoiling of Jessie’s 
personal appearance. 
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At length, to keep things smooth and te 
avoid the rough words and even blows which 
poor Jess sometimes got, they sought in the vil- 
lage for a boy to look after her, and found a 
great rough, shock-headed lad named Bill, who 
for afew shillings a week consented to come 
up every morning and learn the beginning of a 
groom’s business; hoping toend,as his mother 
said he should, in sitting, like the squire’s fat 
coachman, as broad as he was long, on the top 
of the hammer-cloth of a grand carriage, and do 
nothing all day but drive a pair of horses as 
stout as himself a few miles along the road and 
back again. 

Bill would have liked this very much, he — 
thought, if he could have been a coachman all 
at once, forif there was one thing he disliked, 
it was work. Hemuch preferred to lie in the 
sun all day and do nothing ; and he only agreed 
to come and take care of Jess because she was 
such a very little pony that looking after her 
seemed next door to doing nothing. But when 
he tried it, he found his mistake. True, Jess 
was a very gentle beast ; so quiet that the old 
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mother-hen with fourteen chicks used, instead of 
roosting with the rest of the fowls, to come reg- 
ularly into the portion of the cow-shed which 
was partitioned off for a stable and settle under 
a corner of Jess’ manger for thenight; and in 
the morning the chicks would be seen running 
about fearlessly among her feet and under her 
very nose. 

But, for all that, she required a little man- 
agement, for she did not like her long hair to 
be roughly handled; it took a long time to 
clean her; and, though she did not scream out 
like some silly little children when her hair 
was combed, I am afraid she sometimes kicked 
and bounced about, giving Bill a deal of 
trouble—all the more trouble the more impa- 
tient Bill was. 

And then he had to keep within call, for the 
children wanted their pony at all hours. She 
was their own especial property, and they in. 
sisted upon learning to ride—even before they 
got a saddle. Hard work it was to stick on 
Jess’ bare back, but by degrees the boys did it, 
turn and turn about, and even gave their sisters 
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a turn too—a very little one—just once round 
the field and back again, which was quite 
enough, they considered, for girls. But they 
were very kind to their little sisters, held them 
on so that they could not fall, and led Jess 
carefully and quietly: and altogether behaved 
as elder brothers should. 

Nor did they squabble very much among 
themselves, though sometimes it was rather 
difficult to keep their turns all fair, and re- 
member accurately which was which. But they 
did their best, being on the whole extremely 
good children. And they were so happy to 
have their pony that they would have been 
ashamed to quarrel over her. 

Also, one very curious thing kept them on 
their good behavior. Whenever they did be- 
gin to misconduct themselves—to want to ride 
out of their turns, or to domineer over one an- 
other, or the boys, joining together, tried to 
domineer over the girls, as I grieve to say boys 
not seldom do—they used to hear in the air, 
right over their heads, the crack of an unseen 
whip. It was none of theirs, for they had not 
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got a whip; that was a felicity which their 
father had promised when they could all ride 
like young gentlemen and ladies; but there 
was no mistaking the sound—indeed, it always 
startled Jess so that she set off galloping, and 
could not be caught again for many minutes. 
This happened several times, until one 
of them said, “Perhaps it’s the Brownie.” 
Whether it was or not, it made them behave 
better for a good while; till one unfortunate 
day the two eldest began contending which 
should ride foremost and which hindmost on 
Jess’ back, when “ Crick—crack !” went the 
whip in the air, frightening the pony so much 
that she kicked up her heels, tossed both the 
boys over her head, and scampered off, followed 
by a loud “Ha! ha! ha!” 
- It certainly did not come from the two boys, 
who had fallen—quite safely, but rather un. 
pleasantly — into a large nettle-bed ; whence 
they crawled out, rubbing their arms and legs, 
and looking too much ashamed to complain. 
But they were rather frightened and a little 
cross, for Jess took a skittish fit, and refused 
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to be caught and mounted again, till the bell 
rang for school—when she grew as meek as 
possible. Too late — for the children were 
obliged to run indoors, and got no more rides © 
for the whole day. 

Jess was from this incident supposed to be 
on the same friendly terms with Brownie as 
were the rest of the household. Indeed, when 
she came, the children had taken care to lead 
her up to the coal-cellar door and introduce her 
properly—for they knew Brownie was very 
jealous of strangers, and often played them 
tricks. But after that piece of civility he 
would be sure, they thought, to take her under 
his protection. And sometimes, when the 
little Shetlander was restless and pricked up 
her ears, looking preternaturally wise under 
those shaggy brows of hers, the children used 
to say to one another, “ Perhaps she sees the 
Brownie.” 

Whether she did or not, Jess sometimes 
seemed to see a good deal that others did not 
see, and was apparently a favorite with the 
Brownie, for she grew and thrived so much 
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that she soon became the pride and delight of 
the children and of the whole family. You 
would hardly have known her for the rough, 
shaggy, half-starved little beast that had ar- 
rived a few weeks before. Her coat was so 
silky, her limbs so graceful, and her head so 
full of intelligence that everybody admired 
her. Then, even the gardener began to admire 
her too. 

“JT think [ll get upon her back; it will save 
me walking down to the village,” said he, one 
day. And she actually carried him—though, 
as his feet nearly touched the ground, it looked 
as if the man were carrying the pony, and not 
the pony the man. And the children laughed 
so immoderately that he never tried it after- 
ward. 

Nor Bill neither, though he had once thought 
he should like a ride, and got astride on Jess; 
but she quickly ducked her head down, and 
he tumbled over it. Evidently she had her 
own tastes as to her riders, and much preferred 
little people to big ones. 

Pretty Jess! when cantering round the pad- 
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dock with the young folk, she really was quite 
a picture. And when at last she got a saddle 
—a new, beautiful saddle, with a pommel to 
take off and on, so as to suit both boys and girls 
—how proud they all were, Jess included ! That 
day they were allowed to take her into the 
market-town—the gardener leading her, as Bill 
could not be trusted—-and everybody, even the 
blacksmith, who hoped by and by to have the 
pleasure of shoeing her, said what a beautiful 
pony she was ! 

After this, the gardener treated Jess a great 
deal better, and showed Bill how to groom her, 
and kept him close at it too, which Bill did not 
like at all. He was a very lazy lad, and when- 
ever he could shirk work he did it; and many 
a time when the children wanted Jess, either 
there was nobody to saddle her or she had not 
been properly groomed, or Bill was away at his 
dinner, and they had to wait till he came back 
, and could put her in order to be taken out for 
a ride like a genteel animal—which I am afraid 
neither pony nor children enjoyed half so much 
as the old ways before Bill came. 
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Still, they were gradually becoming excellent 
little horsemen and horsewomen— even the 
youngest, only four years old, whom all the rest 
were very tender over and who was often held 
on Jess’ back and given a ride out of her turn 
because she was a good little girl and never 
eried for it. And seldomer and seldomer was 
heard the mysterious sound of the whip in the 
air, which warned them of quarreling—Brownie 
hated quarreling. 

In fact, their only trouble was Bill, who 
never came to his work in time, and never did 
things when wanted, and was ill-natured, lazy, 
and cross to the children, so that they disliked 
him very much. 

“T wish the Brownie would punish you,” 
said one of the boys; “you'd behave better 
then.” 

“The Brownie!” cried Bill contemptuously ; 
“if I caught him, I’d kick him up in the air 
like this !” 

And he kicked up his cap—his only cap, it 
was—which, strange to relate, flew right up. 
ever so high, and lodged at the very top of a 
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tree which overhung the stable, where it 
dangled for weeks and weeks, during which 
time poor Bill had to go bareheaded. 

He was very much vexed, and revenged him- 
self by vexing the children in all sorts of ways. 
They would have told their mother and asked 
her to send Bill away, only she had a great 
many anxieties just then, for their dear old 
grandmother was very ill, and they did not like 
to make a fuss about anything that would 
trouble her. 

So Bill stayed on, and nobody found out what 
a bad, ill-natured, lazy boy he was. 

But one day the mother was sent for sud- 
denly, not knowing when she should be able to 
come home again. She was very sad and so 
were the children, for they loved their grand- 
mother—and as the carriage drove off they all 
stood crying round the front door for ever so 
long. 

The servants even cried too—all but Bill. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
saidhe. “Whata jolly timeI shall have! Ill 
do nothing all day long. Those troublesome 
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children shan’t have Jess to ride; I'll keep her 
in the stable, and then she won’t get dirty, and 
I shall have no trouble in cleaning her. Hur- 
rah! what fun !” 

He put his hands in his pockets, and sat 
whistling the best part of the afternoon. 

The children had been so unhappy that for 
that day they quite forgot Jess; but next 
morning after lessons were over they came 
begging for a ride. 

“You can’t get one. The stable door’s locked, 
and I’ve lost the key.” (He had it in his pocket 
all the time.) 

“ How is poor Jess to get her dinner?” cried 
a thoughtful little girlk “How hungry she 
will be !” 

And the child was quite in distress, as were 
the two other girls. But the boys were more 
angry than sorry. 

“Tt was very stupid of you, Bill, to lose the 
key. Look about and find it, or else break 
open the door.” 

“TI won't,” said Bill; “I dare say the key 
will turn up before night, and if it doesn’t, who 
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cares? You get riding enough and too much. 
I'll not bother myself about it, or Jess either.” 

And Bill sauntered away. He was a big 
fellow, and the little lads were rather afraid of 
him. But as he walked, he could not keep his 
hand out of his trcusers pocket, where the key 
felt growing heavier and heavier, till he ex: 
pected it every minute to tumble through and 
come out at his boots—convicting him before 
all the children of having told a lie. 

Nobody was in the habit of telling lies to 
them, so they never suspected him, but went 
innocently searching about for the key—Bill 
all the while clutching it fast. But every 
time he touched it, he felt his fingers pinched, 
as if there was a cockroach in his pocket—or 
a little lobster—or something, anyhow, that 
had claws. At last, fairly frightened, he made 
an excuse to go into the cow-shed, took the key 
out of his pocket and looked at it, and finally 
hid it ina corner of the manger, among the 
hay. 

As he did so, he heard a most extraordinary 
laugh, which was certainly not from Dolly the 
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cow, and, as he went out of the shed, he felt 
the same sort of pinch at his ankles, which 
made him so angry that he kept striking with 
his whip in all directions, but hit nobody, for 
nobody was there. 

But Jess—who, as soon as she heard the 
children’s voices, had set up a most melancholy 
whinnying behind the locked stable-door—be- 
gan to neigh energetically. And Boxer barked, 
and the hens cackled, and the guinea-fowls 
cried, “ Come back, come back !” in their usual 
insane fashion—indeed, the whole farm-yard 
seemed in such an excited state that the chil- 
dren got frightened lest the gardener should 
scold them, and ran away, leaving Bill master 
of the field. 

What an idle day he had! How he sat on 
the wall with his hands in his pockets, and 
lounged upon the fence, and sauntered round 
the garden! At length, absolutely tired of 
doing nothing, he went and talked with the 
gardener’s wife while she was hanging out her 
clothes. The gardener had gone down to the 
lower field, with all the little folks after him,. 
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so that he knew nothing of Bill’s idling, or it 
might have come to an end. 

By and by Bill thought it was time to go 
home to his supper. “But first Pll give Jess 
her corn,” said he, “ double quantity, and then 
I need not come back to give her her breakfast 
so early in the morning. Soh! you greedy 
beast! Tl be at you presently, if you don’t 
stop that noise.” 

For Jess, at the sound of his footsteps, was 
heard to whinny in the most imploring manner, 
enough to have melted a heart of stone. 

“The key—where on earth did I put the 
key ?” cried Bill, whose constant habit it was 
to lay things out of his hand and then forget 
where he had put them, causing himself end- 
less loss of time in searching for them—as now. 
At last he suddenly remembered the corner 
of the cow’s manger, where he felt sure he had 
left it. But the key was not there. 

“You can’t have eaten it, you silly old cow,” 
said he, striking Dolly on the nose as she 
rubbed herself against him—she was an affec- 
tionate beast. “ Nor you, you stupid old hen !” 
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kicking the mother of the brood, who with her 
fourteen chicks being shut out of their usual 
roosting-place — Jess’ stable — kept pecking 
about under Dolly’s legs. “It can’t have gone 
without hands—of course it can’t.” But most 
certainly the key was gone. 

What in the world should Bill do? Jess 
kept on making a pitiful complaining. No 
wonder, as she had not tasted food since morn- 
ing. It would have made any kind-hearted 
person quite sad to hear her, thinking how ex- 
ceedingly hungry the poor pony must be. 

Little did Bill care for that, or for anything, 
except that he should be sure to get into 
trouble as soon as he was found out. When 
he heard the gardener coming into the farm- 
yard, with the children after him, Bill bolted 
over the wall like a flash of lightning, and ran 
away home, leaving poor Jess to her fate. 

All the way he seemed to hear at his heels a 
little dog yelping, and then a swarm of gnats 
buzzing round his head, and altogether was so 
perplexed and bewildered that when he got 
into his mother’s cottage he escaped into bed, 
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and pulled the blanket over his ears to shut 
out the noise of the dog and the gnats, which 
at last turned into a sound like somebody 
laughing. It was not his mother, she didn’t 
often laugh, poor soul! Bill bothered her 
quite too much for that, and he knew it. 
Dreadfully frightened, he hid his head under 
the bed-clothes, determined to go to sleep and 
think about nothing till next day. 

Meantime the gardener returned, with all the 
little people trooping after him. He had been 
rather kinder to them than usual this day, be- 
canse he knew their mother had gone away in 
trouble, and now he let them help him to roll 
the gravel, and fetch up Dolly to be milked, 
and watch him milk her in the cow-shed—where, 
it being nearly winter, she always spent the 
night now. ‘They were so well amused that 
they forgot all about their disappointment as to 
the ride, and Jess did not remind them of it by 
her whinnying. For as soon as Bill was gone 
she grew quite silent. 

At last one little girl, the one who had cried 
over Jess’ being left hungry, remembered the 
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poor pony, and peeping through a crevice in the 
cow-shed, saw her stand contentedly munching 
at a large bowlful of corn. 

“So Bill did find the key. I’m very glad,” 
thought the kind little maiden, and to make 
sure looked again, when—what do you think 
she beheld squatting on the manger? Some: 
thing brown—either a large brown rat or a 
small brown man. But she held her tongue, 
since, being a very little girl, people sometimes 
laughed at her for the strange things she saw. 
She was quite certain she did see them, for all 
that. 

So she and the rest of the children went in- 
doors and to bed. When they were fast asleep, 
- something happened. Something so curious 
that the youngest boy, who, thinking he heard 
Jess neighing, got up to look out, was afraid to 
tell, lest he too should be laughed at, and went 
back to bed immediately. 

In the middle of the night a little old brown 
man carrying a lantern, or at least having a light 
in his hand that looked like a lantern, went and 
unlocked Jess’ stable, and patted her pretty 
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head. At first she started, but soon she grew 
quiet and pleased and let him do what he 
chose with her. He began rubbing her down, 
making the same funny hissing with his mouth 
that Bill did, and all grooms do—I never could 
find out why. But Jess evidently liked it, and 
stood as good as possible. 

“ Tsn’t it nice to be clean ?” said the wee man, 
talking to her as if she were a human being or 
a Brownie. “And I daresay your poor little 
legs ache with standing still solong. Shall we 
have arun together? The moon shines bright 
in the clear, cold night. Dear me! I’m talking 
poetry.” 

But Brownies are not poetical fairies quite 
commonplace, and up to all sorts of work. So, 
while he talked, he was saddling and _bridling 
Jess, she not objecting in the least. Finally he 
jumped on her back. 

“Off, said the stranger—off, off, and away,’” 
sang Brownie, mimicking a song of the cook’s. 
People in that house often heard their songs re- 
peated in the oddest way, from room to room, 
everybody fancying it was somebody else that 
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did it. But it was only the Brownie. “Now, 
‘A southerly wind and acloudy sky proclaim 
it a hunting morning ” 

Or night—for it was the middle of the night, 
though bright as day—and Jess galloped and 
the Brownie sat on her back as merrily as if 
they had gone hunting together all their days. 

Such a steeplechase it was! They cleared 
the farm-yard at a single bound, and went fly- 
ing down the road, and across the plowed 
field, and into the wood. ‘Then out in the open 
country, and by and by into a dark, muddy 
lane—and oh! how muddy Devonshire lanes 
can be sometimes! 

“Let’s go into the water to wash ourselves,’ 
said Brownie, and coaxed Jess into a deep 
stream, which she swam as bravely as possible 
—she had not had such a frolic since she left 
her native Shetland Isles. Up the bank she 
scrambled, her long hair dripping as if she had 
been a water-dog instead of a pony. Brownie, 
too, shook himself like a rat or a beaver, throw- 
ing a shower round him in all directions. 

“Never mind; at it again, my lass!” and he 
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urged Jess into the water once more. Out she 
came, wetter and brisker than ever, and went 
back home through the lane, and the wood, and 
the plowed field, galloping like the wind, 
and tossing back her ears and mane and tail, 
perfectly frantic with enjoyment. 

But when she reached her stable, the plight 
she was in would have driven any respectable 
groom frantic too. Her sides were white with 
foam, and the mud was sticking all over her 
like a plaster. As for her beautiful long hair, 
it was all caked together in a tangle, as if all 
the combs in the world would never make it 
smooth again. Her mane especially was plaited 
into knots, which people in Devonshire call 
elf-locks, and say, when they find them on their 
horses, that it is because the fairies have been 
riding them. 

Certainly poor Jess had been pretty well 
ridden that night! When, just as the dawn 
began to break, the gardener got up and looked 
into the farm-yard, his sharp eye caught sight 
of the stable-door, wide open. 

“ Well done, Bill,” shouted he; “ up early at 
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last. One hour before breakfast is worth three 
after.” 

But no Bill was there; only Jess, trembling 
and shaking, all in a fitin: and muddy from 
head to foot, but looking perfectly cheerful in 
her mind. And out from under her fore legs 
ran a small creature, which the gardener mis- 
took for Tiny, only Tiny was gray, and this 
dog was brown, of course ! 

I should not like to tell you all that was 
said to Bill when, an hour after breakfast-time, 
he came skulking up to the farm. In fact, 
words failing, the gardener took a good stick 
and laid it about Bill’s shoulders, saying he 
would either do this or tell the mistress of 
him, and how he had left the stable-door open 
all night, and some bad fellow had stolen Jess, 
and galloped her all across the country, till, if 
she hadn’t been the cleverest pony in the world, 
she never could have got back again. 

Bill durst not contradict this explanation of 
the story, especially as the key was found 
hanging up in its proper place by the kitchen- 
door. And when he went to fetch it, he heard 
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the most extraordinary sound in the coal-cellar 
close by—like somebody snoring or laughing. 
Bill took to his heels and did not come back 
for a whole hour. 
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But when he did come back, he made him- 
self as busy as possible. He cleaned Jess, which 
was half a day’s work at Jeast. Then he took 
the little people a ride, and afterward put his 
stable in the most beautiful order, and alto. 
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gether was such a changed Bill that the gar- 
dener told him he must have left himself at 
home and brought back somebody else: whether 
or not, the boy certainly improved, so that 
there was less occasion to find fault with him 
afterward. 

Jess lived to be quite an old pony, and 
carried a great many people—little people al- 
ways, for she herself never grew any bigger. 
But I don’t think she ever carried a Brownie 
agaln. 
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ADVENTURE THE FIFTH. 


BROWNIE ON THE ICE. 


Winter was a grand time with the six little 
children, especially when they had frost and 
snow. ‘This happened seldom enough for it to 
be the greatest possible treat when it did hap- 
pen; and it never lasted very long, for the 
winters are warm in Devonshire. 
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There was a little lake three fields off, which 
made the most splendid sliding-place imagin- 
able. No skaters went near it—it was not 
large enough; and besides, there was nobody 
to skate, the neighborhood being lonely. The 
lake itself looked the loneliest place imagin- 
able. It was not very deep—not deep enough 
to drown a man—but it had a gravelly bottom, 
and was always very clear. Also, the trees 
round it grew so thick that they sheltered it 
completely from the wind; so, when it did 
freeze, it generally frooze as smooth as a sheet 
of glass. 

“The lake bears!” was such a grand event, 
and so rare, that when it did occur the news 
came at once to the farm, and the children 
carried it as quickly to their mother. For she 
had promised them that, if such a thing did 
happen this year—it did not happen every 
year—lessons should be stopped entirely and 
they should all go down to the lake and slide, 
if they liked, all day long. 

So one morning, just before Christmas, the 
eldest boy ran in with a countenance of great 
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“ Mother, mother, the lake bears!” (It was 
rather a compliment to call it a lake, it being 
only about twenty yards across and forty long.) 
“The lake really bears !” 

“Who says so 2?” 

“Bill. Bill has been on it for an hour this 
morning, and has made us two such beautiful 
slides, he says—an up-slide and a down-slide. 
May we go to them directly ?” 

The mother hesitated. 

“You promised, you know,” pleaded the 
children. 

“Very well, then; only be careful.” 

“ And may we slide all day long, and never 
come home for dinner or anything ?” 

“Yes, if you like. Only the gardener must 
go with you, and stay all day.” 

This they did not like at all; nor, when the 
gardener was spoken to, did he. 

“You bothering children! I wish you may 
all get a good ducking in the lake! Serve you 
right for making me lose a day’s work, just to 
look after you little monkeys. I’ve a great 
mind to tell your mother I won’t do it.” 
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But he did not, being fond of his mistress. 
He was also fond of his work, but he had no 
notion of play. I think the saying of “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
must have been applied to him, for the gar- 
dener, whatever he had been as a boy, was cer- 
tainly a dull and melancholy man. The chil- 
dren used to say that if he and idle Bill could 
have been kneaded into one, and baked in the 
oven—a very warm oven—they would have 
come out rather a pleasant person. 

As it was. the gardener was anything but a 
pleasant person; above all, to spend a long day 
with, and on the ice, where one needs all one’s 
cheerfulness and good-humor to bear pinched 
fingers and numbed toes, and trips and tumbles, 
and various uncomfortablenesses. 

- “He'll growl at us all day long—he’ll be a 
regular spoil-sport!” lamented the children. 
“Oh ! mother, mightn’t we go alone ?” 

“No !” said the mother ; and her “ No ” meant 
no, though she was always very kind. They 
argued the point no more, but started off, rather 
downhearted. But soon they regained their 
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spirits, for it was a bright, clear, frosty day—the 
sun shining, though not enough to melt the ice, 
and just sufficient to lie like a thin sprinkling 
over the grass, and turn the brown branches 
into white ones. The little people danced 
along to keep themselves warm, carrying be- 
tween them a basket which held their lunch. 
A very harmless Junch it was—just a large 
brown loaf and a lump of cheese, and a knife 
tocut it with. Tossing the basket about in 
their fun, they managed to tumble the knife 
out, and were having a search for it in the 
long grass, when the gardener came up, grump- 
ily enough. 

“To think of trusting you children with one 
of the table-knives and a basket! what a fool 
cook must be! Tl tell her so; and if they’re 
lost she’ll blame me: give me the things.” 

He put the knife angrily in one pocket. 
“ Perhaps it will cut a hole in it,” said one of 
the children, in rather a pleased tone than 
otherwise; then he turned the lunch all out on 
the grass and crammed it in the other pocket, 
hiding the basket behind a hedge. 
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“Ym sure I'll not be at the trouble of carry- 
ing it,” said he, when the children cried out at 
this ; “and you shan’t carry it either, for you'll 
knock it about and spoil it. And as for your 
lunch getting warm in my pocket, why, so 
much the better this cold day.” 

It was not a lively joke, and they knew his 
pocket was very dirty ; indeed, the little girls 
had seen him stuff a dead rat into it only the 
day before. They looked ready to cry; but 
there was no help for them, except going back 
and complaining to their mother, and they did 
not like to do that. Besides, they knew that, 
though the gardener was cross, he was trust- 
worthy, and she would never let them go down 
to the lake without him. 

So they followed him, trying to be as good 
as they could—though it was difficult work. 
One of them proposed pelting him with snow- 
balls, as they pelted each other. But at the 
first—which fell in his neck—he turned round 
so furiously that they never sent a second, but 
walked behind him as meek as mice. 

As they went they heard little steps patter- 
ing after them 
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“Perhaps it is the Brownie coming to play 
with us—I wisk he would,” whispered the 
youngest girl to the eldest boy, whose hand she 
generally held; and then the little pattering 
steps sounded again, traveling through the 
snow, but they saw nobody—so they said 
nothing. 

The children would have liked to go straight 
to the ice; but the gardener insisted on taking 
them a mile round, to look at an extraordinary 
animal which a farmer there had just got— 
sent by his brother in Australia. The two old 
men stood gossiping so long that the children 
wearied extremely. Every minute seemed an 
hour till they got on the ice. 

At last one of them pulled the gardener’s 
coat-tails, and whispered that they were quite 
ready to go, 

“Then I’m not,” and he waited ever so much 
longer, and got a drink of hot cider, which 
made him quite lively for a little while. 

But by the time they reached the lake, he 
was as cross as ever. He struck the ice with 
his stick, but made no attempt to see if it really 
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did bear—though he would not allow the chil- 
dren to go one step upon it till he had tried. 

“T know it doesn’t bear, and you'll just have 
to go home again—a good thing too—saves me 
from losing a day’s work.” 

“Try, only try; Bill said it bore,” implored 
the boys, and looked wistfully at the two 
beautiful slides—just as Bill said, one up and 
one down—stretching all across the lake; “of 
course it bears, or Bill could not have made 
these slides.” 

“Bill’s an ass!” said the gardener, and put 
his heavy foot cautiously on the ice. Just 
then there was seen jumping across it a creature 
which certainly had never been seen on the ice 
before. It made the most extraordinary bounds 
on its long hind legs, with its little fore legs 
tucked up in front of it as if it wanted to carry 
a muff; and its long, stiff tail sticking out 
straight behind, to balance itself with, appar- 
ently. The children at first started with sur- 
prise, and then burst out laughing, for it was 
the funniest creature, and had the funniest way 
of getting along, that they had ever seen in 
their lives. 
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“Tt’s the kangaroo!” cried the gardener in 
great excitement. “It has got loose—and it’s 
sure to be lost—and what a way Mr. Giles will 
be in! I must go and tell him. Or stop, Pll 
try and catch it.” 

But in vain—it darted once or twice across 
the ice, dodging him, as it were; and once com- 
ing so close that he nearly caught it by the 
tail—to the children’s great delight—then it 
vanished entirely. 

“T must go and tell Mr. Giles directly,” said 
the gardener, and then stopped. For he had 
promised not to leave the children ; and it was 
such a wild-goose chase, after an escaped kan- 
garoo. But he might get half a crown as a 
reward, and he was sure of another glass of 
cider. 

“You just stop quiet here, and I'll be back 
in five minutes,” said he to the children. “ You 
may go a little way on the ice—I think it’s 
sound enough, only mind you don’t tu.nble in, 
for there’ll be nobody to pull you out.” 

“Oh, no,” said the children, clapping their 
hands. They did not care for tumbling in, and 
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were quite glad there was nobody there to pull 
them out. They hoped the gardener would 
stop a very long time away—only, as some one 
suggested when he was seen hurtying across 
the snowy field, he had taken away their lunch 
in his pocket, too. 

“Never mind—we’re not hungry yet. Now 
for a slide.” 

Off they darted, the three elder boys, witha 
good run; the biggest of the girls followed 
after them; and soon the whole four were 
skimming one after the other, as fast as a rail- 
way train, across the slippery ice. And, like 
a railway train, they had a collision, and all 
came tumbling one over the other, with great 
screaming and laughter, to the high bank on 
the other side. The two younger ones stood 
mournfully watching the others from the 
opposite bank—when there stood beside them. 
a small brown man. 

“Ho-ho! little people,” said he, coming be- 
tween them and taking hold of a hand of each. 
His was so warm and theirs so cold that it was 
quite comfortable. And then, somehow, they ~ 
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found in their open mouths a nice lozenge—I 
think it was peppermint, but am not sure; 
which comforted them still more. 

“Did you want me to play with you ?” cried 
the Brownie; “then here Tam! What shall 
we do? Have a turn on the ice together ?” 

No sooner said than done. The two little 
children felt themselves floating along—it was 
more like floating than running—with Brownie 
between them; up the lake, and down the 
lake, and across the lake, not at ail interfering 
with the sliders—indeed, it was a great deal 
better than sliding. Rosy and _ breathless, 
their toes so nice and warm, and their hands 
feeling like mince-pies just taken out of the 
oven—the little ones came to a_ standstill. 

The elder ones stopped their sliding and 
iooked toward Brownie with entreating eyes. 
He swung himself up to a willow bough, and 
then turned head over heels on to the ice. 

“ Halloo! you don’t mean to say you big 
ones want a race too! Well, come along—if 
the two eldest will give a slide to the little 
ones.” 
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He watched them take a tiny sister between 
them, and slide her up one slide and down 
another, screaming with delight. Then he took 
the two middle children in either hand. 

“One, two, three, and away!” Off they 
started—scudding along as light as feathers and 
as fast as steam-engines, over the smooth, black 
ice, so clear that they could see the bits of stick 
and water-grasses frozen in it, and even the 
little fishes swimming far down below—if they 
had only looked long enough. 

When all had had their fair turns, they be- 
gan to be frightfully hungry. 

“Catch a fish for dinner, and I'l] lend you a 
hook,” said Brownie. At which they all 
laughed, and then looked rather grave. Pull- 
ing a cold, raw, live fish from under the ice 
and eating it was not a pleasant idea of dinner. 
“Well, what would you like to have? Let 
the little one choose.” 

She said, after thinking a minute, that she 
should like a currant-cake. 

“And Td give you alla bit of it—a very 
large bit—I would indeed !” added she, almost 
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with the tears in her eyes—she was so very 
hungry. 

“Do it, then !” said the Brownie, in his little 
squeaking voice. 

Immediately the stone that the little girl 
was sitting on—a round, hard stone, and so 
cold !—turned into a nice hot cake—so hot 
that she jumped up directly. As soon as she 
saw what it was, she clapped her hands for 
joy. 

“Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful cake ! only 
we haven’t got a knife to cut it.” 

The boys felt in all their pockets, but some- 
how their knives never were there when they 
were wanted. 

“Look! you’ve got onein your hand!” said 
Brownie to the little one; and that minute a 
bit of stick she held turned into a bread-knife 
—silver, with an ivory handle—big enough and 
sharp enough, without being too sharp. For 
the youngest girl was not allowed to use sharp 
knives, though she liked cutting things excess. 
ively, especially cakes, 

_ “That will do. Sit you down and carve the 
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dinner. Fair shares, and don’t let anybody eat 
too much. Now begin, ma’am,” said the 
Brownie quite politely, as if she had been ever 
so old. 

Oh, how proud the little girl was! How 
bravely she set to work, and cut five of the big- 
gest slices you ever saw, and gave them to her 
brothers and sisters, and was just going to take 
the sixth slice for herself, when she remembered 
the Brownie. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she as politely as 
he, though she was such a very little girl, and 
turned round to the wee brown man. But he 
was nowhere to be seen. The slices of cake in 
the children’s hands remained cake, and un- 
commonly good it was, and such substantial 
eating that it did nearly the same as dinner: 
but the cake itself turned suddenly to a stone 
again, and the knife into a bit of stick. 

For there was the gardener coming clumping 
along by the bank of the lake, and growling as 
he went. 

“Have you got the kangaroo?” shouted the 
children, determined to be civil, if possible. 
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“This place is bewitched, I think,” said he. 
“The kangaroo was fast asleep in the cow-shed. 
What! how dare you laugh at me 2” 

But they hadn’t laughed at all. And they 
found it no laughing matter, poor children, 
when the gardener came on the ice, and began 
to scold them and order them about. He was 
perfectly savage with crossness ; for the people 
at Giles’ farm had laughed at him very much, 
and he did not like to be laughed at—and at 
the top of the field he had by chance met his 
mistress, and she had asked him severely how 
he could think of leaving the children alone. 

Altogether, his conscience pricked him a good 
deal; and when people’s consciences prick 
them, sometimes they get angry with other 
people, which is very silly, and only makes 
matters worse. 

“What have you been doing all this time ?” 
said he. 

“ All this five minutes?” said the eldest boy 
mischievously ; for the gardener was only to be 
away five minutes, and had stayed a full hour. 
Also, when he fumbled in his pocket for the 
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children’s lunch—to stop their tongues, perhaps 
—he found it was not there. 

They set up a great outcry; for, in spite of 
the cake, they could have eaten a little more. 
Indeed, the frost had such an effect upon all 
their appetites that they felt not unlike that 
celebrated gentleman of whom it is told that 


“‘He ate a cow, and ate a calf, 
He ate an ox, and ate a half; 
He ate a church, he ate the steeple, 
He ate the priest, and all the people, 
And said he hadn’t had enough then.” 


“We're so hungry, so very hungry ! Couldn’t 
you go back again and fetch us some dinner 2” 
eried they entreatingly. 

“Not I, indeed. You may go back to dinner 
yourselves. You shall, indeed, for I want my 
dinner too. Two hours is plenty long enough 
to stop on the ice.” 

“Tt isn’t two hours—it’s only one.” 

“Well, one will do better than more. You're 
all right now—and you might soon tumble in, 
or break your legs on the slide, So come away 
home.” 
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It wasn’t kind of the gardener, and I don’t 
wonder the children felt it hard; indeed, the 
eldest boy resisted stoutly. 

“Mother said we might stop all day, and we 
will stop all day. You may go home if you 
like.” 

“T won’t and you shall!” said the gardener, 
smacking a whip that he carried in his hand. 
“Stop till I catch you, and [I'll give you this 
about your back, my fine gentleman.” 

And he tried to follow, but the little fellow 
darted across the ice, objecting to be either 
caught or whipped. It may have been rather 
naughty, but I am afraid it was great fun dodg- 
ing the gardener up and down; he being too 
timid to go on the slippery ice, and sometimes 
getting so close that the whip nearly touched 
the lad. 

“Bless us! there’s the kangaroo again !” said 
he, starting. Just as he had caught the boy 
and lifted the whip, the creature was seen 
hop-hopping from bank to bank. “I can’t surely 
be mistaken this time; I must catch it.” 

Which seemed quite easy, for it limped as if 
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it was lame, or as if the frost had bitten its 
toes, poor beast! The gardener went after it, 
walking cautiously on the slippery, crackling 
ice, and never minding whether or not he 
walked on the slides, though they called out 
to him that his nailed boots would spoil 
them. 

But whether it was that ice which bears a 
boy will not bear a man, or whether at each 
lame step of the kangaroo there came a great 
crack, is more than I can tell. However, just 
as the gardener reached the middle of the lake, 
the ice suddenly broke, and in he popped. 
The kangaroo too, apparently, for it was not 
seen afterward. 

What a hullabaloo the poor man made! 
Not that he was drowning—the lake was too 
shallow to drown anybody ; but he got terribly 
wet, and the water was very cold. He soon 
scrambled out, the boys helping him; and then 
he hobbled home as fast as he could, not even 
saying thank you, or taking the least notice of 
them. 

Indeed, nobody took any notice of them— 
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nobody came to fetch them, and they might 
have stayed sliding the whole afternoon. Only 
somehow they did not feel quite easy in their 
minds. And though the hole in the ice closed 
up immediately, and it seemed as firm as ever, 
still they did not like to slide upon it again. 

“T think we had better go home and tell 
mother everything,” said one of them. “ Be- 
sides, we ought to see what has become of the 
poor gardener. He was very wet.” 

“Yes; but oh, how funny he looked !” And 
they all burst out laughing at the recollection 
of the figure he cut, scrambling out through 
the ice with his trousers dripping up to the 
knees, and the water running out of his boots, 
making a little pool wherever he stepped. 

“ And it freezes so hard that by the time he 
gets home his clothes will be as stiff as a board. 
His wife will have to put him to the fire to 
thaw before he can get out of them.” 

Again the little people burst into shouts of 
laughter. Although they laughed, they were 
a little sorry for the poor old gardener, and 
hoped no great harm had come to him, but that 
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he had got safe home and been dried by his 
own warm fire. 

The frosty mist was beginning already to 
rise, and the sun, 
though still high 
up in the sky, 
looked like a ball 
of red-hot iron as 
the six children 
went homeward 
across the fields 
— merry enough 
still, but not quite 
so merry as they 
had been a few 
hours before. 

“Let’s hope 
mother won’t be vexed with us,” said they, 
“but will let us come back again tomorrow. 
It wasn’t our fault the gardener tumbled in.” 

As somebody said this, they all heard quite 
distinctly, “Ha! ha! ha!” and “Ho! ho! ho!” 
and a sound of little steps pattering behind. 

But whatever they thought, nobody ventured 
to say that it was the fault of the Brownie. 
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ADVENTURE THE SIXTH AND LAST. 


BROWNIE AND THE CLOTHES. 


Trt the next time; but when there is a 
Brownie in the house, no one can say that any 
of his tricks will be the last. For there’s no 
stopping a Brownie, and no getting rid of him 
either. This one had followed the family from 
house to house, generation after generation— 
never any older, and sometimes seeming even 
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' to grow younger, by the tricks he played. In 
fact, though he looked like an old man, he was 
a perpetual child. 

To the children he never did any harm ; quite 
the contrary. And his chief misdoings were 
against those who vexed the children. But he 
gradually made friends with several of his 
grown-up enemies. Cook, for instance, who 
had ceased to be lazy at night and late in the 
morning, found no more black foot-marks on 
her white table-cloth. And Brownie found his 
basin of milk waiting for him, night after 
night, behind the coal-cellar door. 

Bill, too, get on well enough with his pony, 
and Jess was taken no more night-rides. No 
ducks were lost; and Dolly gave her milk 
quite comfortably to whoever milked her. 
Alas! this was either Bill or the gardener’s 
wife now. After that adventure on the ice, the 
poor gardener very seldom appeared ; when he 
did, it was on two crutches, for he had had 
rheumatism in his feet, and could not stir out- 
side his cottage door. So Bill had double 
work which was probably better for Bill. 
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The garden had to take care of itself; but 
this being winter-time, it did not much signify. 
Besides, Brownie seldom went into the garden, 
except in summer ; during the hard weather he 
preferred to stop in his coal-cellar. It might 
not have been a lively place, but it was warm, 
and he liked it. 

He had company there, too; for when the 
cat had more kittens—the kitten he used to 
tease being grown up now—they were all put 
in a hamper in the coal-cellar; and of cold 
nights Brownie used to jump in beside them, 
and be as warm and as cozy as a kitten him- 
self. The little things never were heard to 
mew; so it may be supposed they liked his 
society. And the old mother-cat evidently bore 
him no malice for the whipping she had got by 
mistake ; so Brownie must have found means 
of coaxing her over. One thing you may be 
sure of—all the while she and her kittens were 
in his coal-cellar, he took eare never to turn 
himself into a mouse. 

He was spending the winter, on the whole, 
very comfortably, without much trouble either 
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to himself or his neighbors, when one day, the 
coal-cellar being nearly empty, two men, and a 
great wagon-load of coals behind them, came to 
the door, the gardener’s wife following. 

“My man says you're to give the cellar a 
good cleaning out before you put any more in,” 
said she in her sharp voice ; “and don’t be lazy 
about it. It'll not take you ten minutes, for 
it’s nearly all coal-dust, except that one big 
lump in the corner—you might clear that out 
too.” 

“Stop, it’s the Brownie’s lump! better not 
meddle with it,” whispered the little scullery- 
maid. 

“Don’t you meddle with matters that can’t 
concern you,” said the gardener’s wife, who had 
been thinking what a nice help it would be to 
her fire. To be sure, it was not her lump of 
coal, but she thought she might take it; the 
mistress would never miss it, or the Brownie 
either. He must be a very silly old Brownie 
to live under a lump of.coal. 

So she argued with herself, and made the 
men lift it. “You must lift it, you see, if you 
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are to sweep the coal-cellar out clean. And 
you may as well put it on the barrow, and [ll 
wheel it out of your way.” 

This she said in quite a civil voice, lest they 
should tell of her, and stood by while it was 
being done. It was done without anything 
happening, except that a large rat ran out of 
the coal-cellar door, bouncing against her feet, 
and frightening her so much that she nearly 
tumbled down. 

“See what nonsense it is to talk of Brownies 
living in a coal-cellar. Nothing lives there but 
rats, and [’ll have them poisoned pretty soon, 
and get rid of them.” 

But she was rather frightened all the same, 
for the rat had been such a very big rat, and 
had looked at her, as it darted past, with such 
wild, bright, mischievous eyes—brown eyes, of 
course—that she all but jumped with sur. 
prise. 

However, she had got her lump of coal, and 
was wheeling it quietly away, nobody seeing, 
to her cottage at the bottom of the garden. 
She was a hard-worked woman, and her hus. 
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band’s illness made things harder for her. 
Still, she was not quite easy at taking what 
did not belong to her. 

“T don’t suppose anybody wills miss the coal,” 
she repeated. “I dare say the mistress would 
have given it to me if I had asked her; and as 
for its being the Brownie’s lump— fudge! 
Bless us ! what’s that ?” 

For the barrow began to creak dreadfully, 
and every creak sounded like the cry of a child, 
just as if the wheel were going over its leg and 
crushing its poor little bones. 

“What a horrid noise! I must grease the 
barrow. If only I knew where they keep the 
grease-box. All goes wrong, now my old man’s 
laid up. Oh, dear! oh, dear !” 

For suddenly the barrow had tilted over, 
though there was not a single stone near, and 
the big coal was tumbled on to the ground, 
where it broke into a thousand pieces. Gather- 
ing it up again was hopeless, and it made such 
a mess on the gravel walk, that the old woman 
was thankful her misfortune happened behind 
the privet hedge, where nobody was likely to 
come, 
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“Tl take a broom and sweep it up to-mor. 
row. Nobody goes near the orchard now, 
except me when I hang out the clothes; so I 
need say nothing about it to the old man or 
anybody. But ah! deary me, what a beautiful 
lot of coal I’ve lost !” 

She stood and looked at it mournfully, and 
then went into her cottage, where she found 
two or three of the little children keeping the 
gardener company. ‘They did not dislike todo 
this now; but he was so much kinder than he 
used to be—so quiet and patient, though he 
suffered very much. And he had never once 
reproached them for what they always remem- 
bered—how it was ever since he was on the 
ice with them that he had got the rheumatism. 

So, one or other of them made a point of go- 
ing to see him every day, and telling him all 
the funny things they could think of—indeed, 
it was a contest among them who should first 
make the gardener laugh. They did not suc- 
ceed in doing that exactly ; but they managed 
to make him smile; and he was always gentle 
and grateful to them; so that they sometimes 
thought it was rather nice his being ill. 
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But his wife was not pleasant ; she grumbled 
all day long, and snapped at him and his 
visitors ; being especially snappish this day, 
because she had lost her big coal. 

“T can’t have you children come bothering 
here,” said she crossly. “I want to wring out 
my clothes and hang them to dry. Be off with 
you !” 

“Let us stop a little—just to tell the gar- 
dener this one curious thing about Dolly and 
the pig—and then we'll help you to take your 
clothes to the orchard; we can carry your 
basket between us—we can, indeed.” 

That was the last thing the woman wished; 
for she knew that the children would be sure 
to see the mess on the gravel walk—and 
they were such inquisitive children — they 
noticed everything. They would want to know 
all about it, and how the bits of coal came 
there. It was a very awkward position. But 
people who take other people’s property often 
do find themselves in awkward positions. 

“Thank you, young gentlemen,” said she 
quite politely ; “but indeed the basket is too 
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heavy for you. However, you may stop and 
gossip a little longer with my old man. He 
likes it.” 

And while they were shut up with the gar- 
dener in his bedroom, off she went, carrying 
the basket on her head, and hung her clothes 
carefully out—the big things on lines between 
the fruit-trees, and the little things, such as 
stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs, stuck on 
the gooseberry-bushes, or spread upon the clean 
green grass. 

“Such a fine day as it is! they'll dry direct- 
ly,” said she cheerfully to herself. “Plenty of 
sun, and not a breath of wind to blow them 
about. Il leave them for an hour or two, and 
come and fetch them in before it grows dark. 
Then I shall get all my folding done by bed. 
time, and have a clear day for ironing to-mor. 
row.” 

But when she did fetch them in, having 
bundled them all together in the dusk of the 
evening, never was such a sight as_ those 
clothes! They were all twisted in the oddest 
way—the stockings turned inside out, with the 
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heels and toes tucked into the legs ; the sleeves 
of the shirts tied together in double knots, the 
pocket-handkerchiefs made into round balls, so 
tight that if you had pelted a person with them 
they would have given very hard blows indeed. 
And the whole looked as if, instead of lying 
quietly on the grass and bushes, they had been 
dragged through heaps of mud and then 
stamped upon, so that there was not a clean 
inch upon them from end to end. 

“What a horrid mess!” cried the gardener’s 
wife, who had been at first very angry, and 
then very frightened. “ But I know whatitis; 
that nasty Boxer has got loose again. It’s he 
that has done it.” 

“ Boxer wouldn’t tie shirt-sleeves in double 
knots, or make balls of pocket-handkerchiefs,” 
the gardener was heard to answer solemnly. 

“Then it’s those horrid children; they are 
always up to some mischief or other—just let 
me catch them !” 

“You'd better not,” said somebody in a voice 
exactly like the gardener’s, though he himself 
declared he had not spoken a word. Indeed, 
he was fast as’ »*” 
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“ Well, it’s the most extraordinary thing I 
ever heard of,” the gardener’s wife said, suppos- 
ing she was talking to her husband all the 
time; but soon she held her tongue, for she 
found here and there among the clothes all 
sorts of queer marks—marks of fingers, and 
toes, and heels, not in mud at all, but in coal- 
dust, as black as black could be. 

Now, as the place where the big coal had 
tumbled out of the barrow was fully fifty yards 
from the orchard, and as the coal could not 
come to the clothes, and the clothes could not 
go without hands, the only conclusion she could 
arrive at was—well, no particular conclusion 
at all! 

It was too late that night to begin washing 
again; besides, she was extremely tired, and 
her husband woke up rather worse than usual, 
so she just bundled the clothes up anyhow in 
a corner, put the kitchen to rights, and went 
mournfully to bed. 

Next morning she got up long before it was 
light, washed her clothes through all over again, 
and it being impossible to dry them by the fire, 
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went out with them once more, and began 
spreading them out in their usual corner, in a 
hopeless and melancholy manner. While she 
was at it, the little folks came trooping around 
her. She didn’t scold them this time, she was 
too low-spirited. 

“No! my old man isn’t any better and I don’t 
fancy he ever will be,” said she, in answer to 
their questions. “And everything’s going 
wrong with us—just listen!” And she told 
the trick which had been played her about the 
clothes. 

The little people tried not to laugh, but it 
was so funny; and even now, the minute she 
had done hanging them out, there was some- 
thing so droll in the way the clothes blew 
about, without any wind; the shirts hanging 
with their necks downward, as if there was a 
man inside them; and the drawers standing stiffly 
astride on the gooseberry-bushes, for all the 
world as if they held a pair of legs still. As 
for the gardener’s nightcaps—long, white 
cotton, with a tassel at the top—they were 
alarming to look at; just like a head stuck on 
the top of a pole. 
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The whole thing was so peculiar, and the old 
woman so comical in her despair, that the chil- 
dren, after trying hard to keep it in, at last 
broke into shouts of laughter. She turned 
furiously upon them. 

“Tt was you who did it !” 

“No, indeed it wasn’t,” said they, jumping 
further to escape her blows. For she had got 
one of her clothes-props and was laying about 
her in the most reckless manner. However, she 
hurt nobody, and then she suddenly burst out, 
not laughing, but crying. 

“Tt’s acruel thing, whoever has done it, to 
play such tricks on a poor old lady like me, 
with a sick husband that she works hard for, 
and not a child to help her. But I don’t care. 
Tll wash my clothes again, if it’s twenty times 
over, and J’ll hang them out again in the very 
place, just to make you all ashamed of your- 
selves.” 

Perhaps the little people were ashamed of 
themselves, though they really had not done the 
mischief. But they knew quite well who had 
done it, and more than once they were about 
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to tell; only they were afraid if they did so 
they should vex the Brownie so much that he 
would never come and play with them any more. 

So they looked at one another without speak- 
ing, and when the gardener’s wife had emptied 
her basket and dried her eyes, they said to her, 
very kindly : 

“ Perhaps no harm will come to your clothes 
this time. We'll sit and watch them till they 
are dry.” 

“ Just as you like; I don’t care. Them that 
hides can find, and them that plays tricks 
knows how to stop ’em.” 

It was nota civil speech, but then things 
were hard for the poor old woman. She had 
been awake nearly all night, and up washing at 
daybreak ; her eyes were red with crying, and 
her steps weary and slow. The little children 
felt quite sorry for her, and instead of going to 
play sat watching the clothes as patiently as 
possible. 

Nothing came near them. Sometimes, as be- 
fore, the things seemed to dance about without 
hands and turn into odd shapes, asif there 
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were people inside them; but not a creature 
was seen, and not a sound was heard. And 
though there was neither wind nor sun, very 
soon all the linen was perfectly dry. 

“Fetch one of mother’s baskets, and we'll fold 
it up as tidily as possible—that is, the girls can 
do it, it’s their business—and we boys will 
carry it safe to the gardener’s cottage.” 

So said they, not liking to say that they could 
not trust it out of their sight for fear of Brownie, 
whom, indeed, they were expecting to see peer 
round from every bush. They began to havea 
secret fear that he was rather anaughty Brownie, 
but then as the eldest little girl whispered, “He 
was only a Brownie, and knew no better.” 
Now they were growing quite big children, who 
would be men and women some time; when 
they hoped they would never do anything 
wrong. (Their parents hoped the same, but 
doubted it.) 

In a serious and careful manner they folded 
up the clothes and laid them one by onein the 
basket without any mischief, until, just as the 
two biggest boys were lifting their burden to 
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carry it away, they felt something tugging at 
it from underneath. 

“Halloo! Where are you taking all this 
rubbish? Better give it to me.” 

“No, if you please,” said they very civilly, 
not to offend the little brown man. “ We'll 
not trouble you, thanks! We'd rather do it 
ourselves ; for the poor old gardener is very ill, 
and his wife is very miserable, and we are ex- 
tremely sorry for them both.” 

“ Extremely sorry !” cried Brownie, throwing 
up his cap in the air, and tumbling head over 
heels in an excited manner. “What in the 
world does extremely sorry mean ?” 

The children could not explain, especially to 
a Brownie; but they thought they understood 
—anyhow, they felt it. And they looked so 
sorrowful that the Brownie could not tell what 
to make of it. 

He could not be said to be sorry, since, be- 
ing a Brownie, and not a human being, knowing 
right from wrong, he never tried particularly 
to do right, and had no idea when he was do- 
ing wrong. But he seemed to have an idea 
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that he was troubling the children, and he 
never liked to see them look unhappy. 

So he turned head over heels six times run- 
ning, and then came back again. 

“The silly old woman! I washed her clothes 
for her last night in a way she didn’t expect. 
I hadn’t any soap, so I used a little mud and 
coal-dust, and very pretty they looked. Ha! 
ha! ha! Shall I wash them over again to- 
night ?” 

“Oh, no, please don’t !” implored the chil- 
dren. 

“Shall I starch and iron them? I'll do it 
beautifully. One — two — three, five — six— 
seven, Abracadabra, tum—tum—ti!” shouted 
he, jabbering all sorts of nonsense as it seemed 
to the children, and playing such antics that 
they stood and stared in the utmost amaze- 
ment, and quite forgot the clothes. When 
they looked round again, the basket was 
gone, 


‘*Seek till you find, seek till you find, 
Under the biggest gooseberry-bush, exactly to your 
mind,” 
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They heard him singing this remarkable 
rhyme long after they had lost sight of him. 
And then they all set about searching; but it 
was a long while before they found, and still 
longer before they could decide, which was the 
biggest gooseberry-bush, each child having his 
or her opinion—sometimes a very strong one— 
on the matter. At last they agreed to settle 
it by pulling half a dozen little sticks, to see 
which stick was the longest, and the child that 
held it was to decide the gooseberry-bush. 

This done, underneath the branches what 
should they find but the indentical basket of 
clothes ! only, instead of being roughly dried, 
they were all starched and ironed in the most 
beautiful manner. As for the shirts, they really 
were a picture to behold, and the stockings 
were all folded up, and even darned in one or 
two places as neatly as possible. And strange 
- to tell, there was not a single black mark of 
feet or fingers on any of them. 

“Kind little Brownie ! clever little Brownie !” 
cried the children in chorus, and thought this 
was the most astonishing trick he had ever 


played, 
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What the gardener’s wife said about it, 
whether they told her anything, or allowed her 
to suppose that the clothes had been done in 
their own laundry instead of the Brownie’s 
(wherever that establishment might be), is 
more than I can tell. Of one thing only I am 
certain—that the little people said nothing but 
what was true. Also, that the very minute 
they got home they told their mother every- 
thing. 

But for a long time after that they were a 
good deal troubled. The gardener got better, 
and went hobbling about the place again, to 
his own and everybody’s great content, and his 
wife was less sharp-tongued and complaining 
than usual—indeed, she had nothing to com- 
plain of. All the family were very flourishing, 
except the little Brownie. 

Often there was heard a curious sound all 
over the house; it might have been rats 
squeaking behind the wainscot—the elders said 
it was—but the children were sure it was a 
sort of weeping and wailing. 
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«‘ They’ve stolen my coal, 
And I haven’t a hole 
To hide in; 

Not even a house 
One could ask a mouse 
To bide in.” 


A most forlorn tune it was, ending in a 
dreary minor key, and it lasted for months and 
months—at least the children said it did. And 
they were growing quite dull for want of a 
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playfellow, when, by the greatest good luck in 
the world, there came to the house not only a 
new lot of kittens, but anew baby. And the 
new baby was everybody’s pet, including the 
Brownie’s. 

From that time, though he was not often 
seen, he was continually heard up and down 
the staircase, where he was frequently mistaken 
for Tiny or the cat, and sent sharply down 
again, which was wasting a great deal of whole- 
some anger upon Mr. Nobody. Or he lurked 
in odd corners of the nursery, whither the baby 
was seen crawling eagerly after nothing in par- 
ticular, or sitting laughing with all her might 
at something—probably at her own toes. 

But, as Brownie was never seen, he was 
never suspected. And since he did no mischief 
—neither pinched the baby nor broke the toys, 
left no soap in the bath and no foot-marks about 
the room—but was always a well-conducted 
Brownie in every way, he was allowed to in- 
habit the nursery (or supposed to do so, since, 
as nobody saw him, nobody could prevent him), 
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until the children were grown up into men and 
women. 

After that he retired into his coal-cellar, and 
for all I know he may live there still, and have 
gone through hundreds of adventures since; 
but as I never heard them, I can’t tell them. 
Only I think if I could be a little child again, I 
should exceedingly like a Brownie to play 
with me. Should not you? 
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THE FAIR ONE WITH GOLDEN LOCKS. 


THERE was once a king’s daughter so beauti- 
ful that they named her the Fair One with 
Golden Locks. These golden locks were the 
most remarkable in the world, soft and fine 
and falling in long waves down to her very 
feet. She wore them always thus, loose and 
flowing, surmounted with a wreath of flowers ; 
and though such long hair was sometimes 
rather inconvenient, it was so exceedingly 
beautiful, shining in the sun like ripples of 
molten gold, that everybody agreed she fully 
deserved her name. 

Now, there was a young king of a neighbor- 
ing country, very handsome, very rich, and 
wanting nothing but a wife tomake him happy 
He heard so much of the various perfections of 
the Fair One with Golden Locks, that at last, 
without even seeing her, he fell in love with 
her so desperately that he could neither eat 
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nor drink, and resolved to send an ambassador 
at once to demand her in marriage. So he 
ordered a magnificent equipage—more than a 
hundred horses and a hundred footmen—in 
order to bring back to him the Fair One with 
Golden Locks, who, he never doubted, would 
be only too happy to become his queen. In- 
deed, he felt so sure of her that he refurnished 
the whole palace,and had made, by all the 
dressmakers of the city, dresses enough to last 
a lady for a lifetime. But, alas! when the am- 
bassador arrived and delivered his message, 
either the princess was in a bad humor or the 
offer did not appear to be to her taste ; for she 
returned her best thanks to his majesty, but 
said she had not the slightest wish or intention 
to be married. She also, being a prudent dam- 
sel, declined receiving any of the presents 
which the king had sent her; except that, not 
quite to offend his majesty, she retained a box 
of English pins, which were in that country 
of considerable value. 

When the ambassador returned, alone and un- 
successful, all the court was very much affected 
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and the king himself began to weep with all 
his might. Now, there was in the palace 
household a young gentleman named Avenant, 
beautiful as the sun, berides being at once so 
amiable and so wise that the king confided to 
him all his affairs; and every one loved him, 
except those people—to be found in all courts 
—who were envious of his good fortune. These 
malicious folk hearing him say gayly, “If the 
king had sent me to fetch the Fair One with 
Golden Locks, I know she would have come 
back with me,” repeated the saying in such a 
manner that it appeared as if Avenant thought 
somuch of himself and his beauty, and felt 
sure the princess would have followed him all 
over the world ; which when it came to the 
ears of the king, as it was meant to do, irritated 
him so much that he commanded Avenant to 
be imprisoned in a high tower, and left to die 
there of hunger. The guards accordingly car- 
ried off the young man, who had quite forgotten 
his idle speech, and had not the least idea 
what fault he had committed. They ill-treated 


him very much and then left him, with nothing 
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to eat and only watertodrink. This, however, 
kept him alive for a few days, during which he 
did not cease to complain aloud, and to call 
upon the king, saying, “O king, what harm 
have I done? You haveno subject more faith- 
ful than I. Never have I hada thought which 
could offend you.” 

And it so befell that the king, coming by 
chance, or else with a sort of remorse, past the 
tower, was touched by the voice of young 
Avenant, whom he had once so much regarded. 
In spite of all the courtiers could do to prevent 
him, he stopped to listen, and overheard these 
words. The tears rushed into his eyes; he 
opened the door of the tower and called, “ Ave- 
nant!” Avenant came, creeping feebly along, 
fell at the king’s knees, and kissed his feet. 

“QO sire, what have I done that you should 
treat me so cruelly ?” 

“You have mocked me and my ambassador, 
for you said if I had sent you to fetch the Fair 
One with Golden Locks, you would have been 
successful and brought her back.” 

“T did say it, andit was true,” replied Ave- 
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nant fearlessly ; “for I should have told her so 
much about your majesty and your various high 
qualities, which no one knows so well as myself, 
that I am persuaded she would have returned 
with me.” 

“T believe it,” said the king, with an angry 
look at those who had spoken ill of his favor- 
ite; he then gave Avenant a free pardon, and 
took him back with him to the court. 

After having supplied the famished youth 
with as much supper as he could eat, the king 
admitted him to a private audience, and said: 
“Tam as much in love as ever with the Fair 
One with Golden Locks, so I will take thee at 
thy word and send thee to try and win her 
for me.” 

“Very well, please your majesty,” replied 
Avenant cheerfully; “I will depart to-mor- 
row.” 

The king, overjoyed with his willingness and 
hopefulness, would have furnished him witha 
still more magnificent equipage and suit than 
the first ambassador; but Avenant refused to 
take anything except a good horse to ride and 
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letters of introduction to the princess’ father. 
The king embraced him and eagerly saw him 
depart. 

It was on a Monday morning when, without 
any pomp or show, Avenant thus started on his 
mission. He rode slowly and meditatively, 
pondering over every possible means of persuad- 
ing the Fair One with Golden Locks to marry 
the king ; but, even after several days’ journey 
toward her country, no clear project had en- 
tered into his mind. One morning, when he 
had started at break of day, he came to a great 
meadow with a stream running through it, 
along which were planted willows and poplars. 
It was such a pleasant, rippling stream that he 
dismounted and sat down on its banks. There 
he perceived, gasping on the grass, a large 
golden carp, which, in leaping too far after 
gnats, had thrown itself quite out of the water, 
and now lay dying on the greensward. Avenant 
took pity onit, and though he was very hungry 
and the fish was very fat, and he would well 
enough have liked it for his breakfast, still he 
lifted it gently and put it back into the stream. 
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No sooner had the carp touched the fresh cool 
water than it revived and swam away; but 
shortly returning, it spoke to him from the 
water in this wise: 

“ Avenant, I thank you for your good deed. 
I was dying. and you have saved me: I will 
recompense you for this one day.” 

After this pretty little speech, the fish popped 
down to the bottom of the stream, according to 
the habit of carp, leaving Avenant very much 
astonished, as was natural. 

Another day he met with a raven that was 
in great distress, being pursued by an eagle, 
which would have swallowed him up in no time. 
“See,” thought Avenant, “how the stronger 
oppress the weaker! What right has an eagle 
to eat up a raven?” So taking his bow and 
arrow, which he always carried, he shot the 
eagle dead, and the raven, delighted, perched 
in safety on an opposite tree. 

“ Avenant,” screeched he, though not in the 
sweetest voice in the world, “you have gener- 
ously succored me, a poor miserable raven. I 
am not ungrateful, and I will recompense you 
one day.” 
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“Thank you,” said Avenant, and continued 
his road. 

Entering in a thick wood, so dark with the 
shadows of early morning that he could scarcely 
find his way, he heard an owl hooting, like an 
owl in great tribulation. She had been caught 
by the nets spread by bird-catchers to entrap 
finches, larks, and other small birds. “ What 
a pity,” thought Avenant, “that men must al- 
ways torment poor birds and beasts who have 
done them no harm!” So he took out his 
knife, cut the net and let the owl go free. She 
went sailing up into the air, but immediately 
returned, hovering over his head on her brown 
wings. 

“ Avenant,” said she, “ at daylight the bird- 
catchers would have been here, and I should 
have been caught and killed. I have a grate- 
ful heart ; I will recompense you one day.” 

These were the three principal adventures 
that befell Avenant on his way to the kingdom 
of the Fair One with Golden Locks. Arrived 
there, he dressed himself with the greatest care, 
in a habit of silver brocade and a hat adorned 
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with plumes of scarlet and white. He threw 
over all a rich mantle, and carried a little 
basket, in which was a lovely little dog, an of:- 
fering of respect to the princess. With this he 
presented himself at the palace gates, where, 
even though he came alone, his mien was so 
dignified and graceful, so altogether charming, 
that every one did him reverence, and was eager 
to run and tell the Fair One with Golden 
Locks that Avenant, another ambassador from 
the king her suitor, awaited an audience. 

“ Avenant!” repeated the princess. “That is 
a pretty name; perhaps the youth is pretty 
too.” 

“So beautiful,” said the ladies of honor, 
“that while he stood under the palace window 
we could do nothing but look at him.” 

“ How silly of you!” sharply said the prin- 
cess. But she desired them to bring her robe 
of blue satin, to comb out her long hair and 
adorn it with the freshest garland of flowers; 
to give her her high-heeled shoes and her fan. 
* Also,” added she, “ take care that my audience- 
chamber is well swept and my throne well 
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dusted. I wish in everything to appear as be- 
comes the Fair One with Golden Locks.” 

This done, she seated herself on her throne 
of ivory and ebony, and gave orders for her 
musicians to play, but softly, so as not to dis- 
turb conversat:-n. Thus, shining in all her 
beauty, she admitted Avenant to her presence. 

He was so dazzled that at first he could not 
speak: then he began and delivered his ha- 
rangue to perfection. 

“Gentle Avenant,” returned the princess, 
after listening to all his reasons for her return- 
ing with him, “ your arguments are very strong, 
and I am inclined to listen to them; but you 
must first find for me a ring which I dropped 
into the river about a month ago. Until I re- 
cover it, I can listen to no propositions of mar- 
riage.” 

Avenant, surprised and disturbed, made her 
a profound reverence and retired, taking with 
him the basket and the little dog Cabriole, 
which she refused to accept. All night jong 
he sat sighing to himself, “ How can I ever find 
aring which she dropped into the river a 
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month ago? She has set me an utter impossi- 
bility.” 

“My dear master,” said Cabriole, “ nothing is 
an impossibility to one so young and charming 
as you are: let us go at daybreak to the river 
side.” 

Avenant patted him, but replied nothing: 
until, worn out with grief, he slept. Before 
dawn Cabriole wakened him, saying, “ Master, 
dress yourself and let us go to the river.” 

There Avenant walked up and down, with 
his arms folded and his head bent, but saw 
nothing. At last he heard a voice, calling from 
a distance, “ Avenant ! Avenant !” 

The little dog ran to the water-side—* Never 
believe me again, master, if it is not a golden 
carp with a ring in its mouth !” 

“Yes, Avenant,” said the carp, “this is the 
ring which the princess has lost. You saved 
my life in the willow meadow, and I have rec- 
ompensed you. Farewell !” 

Avenant took the ring gratefully and _ re- 
turned to the palace with Cabriole, who scam- 
pered about in great glee. Craving an audience, 
he presented the princess with her ring, and 
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begged her to accompany him to his master’s 
kingdom. She took the ring, looked at it, and 
thought she was surely dreaming. 

“Some fairy must have assisted you, fortu- 
nate Avenant,” said she. 

“Madam, I am only fortunate in my desire 
to obey your wishes.” 

“ Obey me still,” she said graciously. “There 
is a prince named Galifron, whose suit I have 
refused. He is a giant as tall as a tower, who 
eats a man as a monkey eats a nut: he puts can- 
nons into his pockets instead of pistols; and 
when he speaks, his voice is so loud that every 
one near him becomes deaf. Go and fight him, 
and bring me his head.” 

Avenant was thunderstruck ; but after a Guie 
he recovered himself—“ Very rei madam. I 
shall certainly perish, but I will perish like a 
brave man. I will depart at once to fight the 
giant galifron.” 

The princess, now in her turn surprised and 
alarmed, tried every persuasion to induce him 
not to go, but in vain. Avenant armed himself 
and started off, carrying his little dog in its 
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basket. Cabriole was the only creature that 
gave him consolation: “Courage, master ! 
While you attack the giant, I will bite his legs: 
he will stoop down to strike me, and then you 
can knock him on the head.” Avenant smiled 
at the little dog’s spirit, but he knew it was 
useless, 

Arrived at the castle of Galifron, he found 
the road all strewn with bones and carcasses of 
men. Soon he saw the giant walking. His 
head was level with the highest trees, and he 
sang in a terrific voice: 


«Bring me babies to devour; 
More—more—more—more— 
Men and women, tender and tough; 
All the world holds not enough.” 


To which Avenant replied, imitating the 
tune: 


«« Avenant you here may see; 
He is come to punish thee. 
Be he tender, be he tough, 
To kill thee, giant, he is enough.” 


Hearing these words, the giant took up his 
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massive club, looked around for the singer, and, 
perceiving him, would have slain him on the 
spot, had not a raven, sitting on a tree close 
by, suddenly flown out upon him and picked 
out both his eyes. Then Avenant easily killed 
him and cut off his head, while the raven, 
watching him, said : 

“You shot the eagle who was pursuing me. 
I promised to recompense you and to-day I have 
done it. We are quits.” 

“ No, it is I who am your debtor, Sir Raven,” 
replied Avenant as, hanging the frightful head 
to his saddle-bow, he mounted his horse and 
rode back to the city of the Fair One with 
Golden Locks. 

There everybody followed him, shouting, 
“ Here is brave Avenant, who has killed the 
giant,” until the princess, hearing the noise, 
and fearing it was Avenant himself who was 
killed, appeared, all trembling; and even 
when he appeared with Galifron’s head, she 
trembled still, although she had nothing to 
fear. 

“Madam,” said Avenant, “your enemy is. 
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dead: so I trust you will accept the hand of 
the king my master.” 

“T cannot,” replied she thoughtfully, “ unless 
you first bring me a vial of the water in the 
Grotto of Darkness, It is six leagues in length, 
and guarded at the entrance by two fiery drag- 
ons. Within it is a pit, full of scorpions, 
lizards, and serpents, and at the bottom of this 
place flows the Fountain of Beauty and Health. 
All who wash in it become, if ugly, beautiful, 
and if beautiful, beautiful forever; if old, 
young; and if young, young forever. Judge 
then, Avenant, if I can quit my kingdom with- 
out carrying with me some of this miraculous 
water.” 

“ Madam,” replied Avenant, “you are already 
so beautiful that you require it not; but I am 
an unfortunate ambassador whose death you 
desire. I will obey you, though I know[ shall 
never return.” 

So he departed with his only friends—his 
horse and his faithful dog Cabriole; while all 
who met him looked at him compassionately, 
pitying so pretty a youth bound on such a hope- 
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less errand. But however kindly they addressed 
him, Avenant rode on and answered nothing, 
for he was too sad at heart. 

He reached a mountain side, where he sat 
down to rest, leaving his horse to graze and 
Cabriole to run after the flies. He knew that 
the Grotto of Darkness was not far off, yet he 
looked about him like one who sees nothing. 
At last he perceived a rock, as black as ink, 
whence came a thick smoke; and in a moment 
appeared one of the two dragons, breathing out 
flames. It had a yellow and green body, claws, 
and a long tail. When Cabriole saw the mon- 
ster, the poor little dog hid himself in terrible 
fright. But Avenant resolved to die bravely ; 
so, taking a vial which the princess had given 
im, he prepared to descend into the cave. 

“ Cabriole,” said he, “I shall soon be dead: 
then fill this vial with my blood and carry it 
to the Fair One with Golden Locks, and after- 
ward to the king my master, toshow him I 
have been faithful to the last.” 

While he was thus speaking, a voice called, 
“ Avenant ! Avenant !”—and he saw an ow] sit- 
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ting on a hollow tree. Said the owl: “ You 
cut the netin which I was caught, and I vowed 
to recompense you. Now is the time. Give me 
the vial ; I know every corner of the Grotto of 
Darkness—I will fetch you the water of 
beauty.” 

- Delighted beyond words, Avenant delivered 
up his vial: the owl flew with it into the grotto 
and in less than half an hour reappeared, bring- 
ing it quite full and well corked. Avenant 
thanked her with all his heart, and joyfully 
took once more the road to the city. 

The Fair One with Golden Locks had no 
more to say. She consented to accompany him 
back, with all her suit, to his master’s court. 
On the way thither, she saw so much of him, 
and found him so charming, that Avenant 
might have married her himself had he chosen; 
but he would not have been false to his master 
for all the beauties under the sun. At length 
they arrived at the king’s city, and the Fair 
One with Golden Locks became his spouse and 
queen. But she still loved Avenant in her 
heart, and often said to the king her lord: 
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* But for AvenantI should not be here: he has 
done all sorts of impossible deeds for my 
ake; he has fetched me the water of beauty, 
and I shall never grow old—in short, I owe 
him everything.,’ 

And she praised him in this sort so much 
that at length the king became jealous; and 
though Avenant gave him not the slightest 
cause of offense, he shut him up in the same 
high tower once more—but with irons on his 
hands and feet, and a cruel jailer besides, who 
fed him with bread and water only. His sole 
companion was his little dog Cabriole. 

When the Fair One with Golden Locks 
heard of this, she reproached her husband for 
his ingratitude, and then, throwing herself at 
his knees, implored that Avenant might be set 
free, But the king only said, “ She loves him !” 
and refused her prayer. The queen entreated 
ne more, but fell into a deep melancholy. 

When the king saw it, he thought she did 
not care for him because he was not handsome 
enough; and that if he could wash his face 
with her water of beauty, it would make her 
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love him more. He knew that she kept it in 
a cabinet in her chamber, where she could find 
it always. 

Now, it happened that a waiting-maid in 
cleaning out this cabinet had the very day be- 
fore knocked down the vial, which was broken 
in a thousand pieces, and all the contents were 
lost. Very much alarmed, she then remembered 
seeing, in a cabinet belonging to the king, a 
similar vial. This she fetched and put in 
the place of the other one, in which was the 
water of beauty. But the king’s vial contained 
the water of death. It was a poison, used to 
destroy great criminals—that is, noblemen, 
gentlemen, and such like. Instead of hanging 
them or cutting their heads off, like common 
people, they were compelled to wash their faces 
with this water ; upon which they fell asleep and 
woke no more. So it happened that the king 
taking up this vial, believing it to be the 
water of beauty, washed his face with it, fell 
asleep, and—died. 

Cabriole heard the news, and gliding in and 
out among the crowd which clustered round 
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the young and lovely widow, whispered softly 
toher: “Madam, do not forget poor Avenant.” 
If she had been disposed to do so, the sight of 
his little dog would have been enough to re- 
mind her of him—his many sufferings and his 
great fidelity. She rose up, without speaking 
to anybody, and went straight to the tower 
where Avenant wasconfined. There, with her 
own hands, she struck off his chains, and put- 
ting a crown of gold on his head and a purple 
mantle on his shoulders, said to him, “ Be king 
—and my husband.” 

Avenant could not refuse ; for in his heart 
he had loved her all the time. He threw him- 
self at her feet, and then took the crown and 
scepter, and ruled her kingdom like a king. 
All the people were delighted to have him as 
their sovereign. The marriage was celebrated 
in all imaginable pomp, and Avenant and the 
Fair One with Golden Locks lived and reigned 
happily together all their days. 
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LITTLE SNOWDROP. 


OncE upon a time, in the middle of winter, 
when the flakes of snow fell like feathers from 
the sky, a queen sat at a window set in an 
ebony frame, and sewed. While she was sew- 
ing and watching the snow fall, she pricked her 
finger with her needle and three drops of blood 
dropped on the snow. And because the crimson 
looked so beautiful on the white snow, she 
thought, “ Oh, that I had a child as white as 
snow, as red as blood, and as black as the wood 
of this ebony frame !” 

Soon afterward she had a little daughter, 
who was as white as snow, as red as blood, and 
had hair as black as ebony. And when the 
child was born, the queen died. 

After a year had gone by the king took an- 
other wife. She wasa handsome lady, but 
proud and haughty, and could not endure that 
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any one should surpass her in beauty. She had 
a wonderful mirror, and whenever she walked 
up to it, and looked at herself in it, she said: 


“‘ Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


Then the mirror replied : 


‘* Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Thou art the fairest of them all.” 


And she was satisfied, for she knew the 
mirror always told the truth. But Snowdrop 
grew ever taller and fairer, and at seven years 
old was beautiful as the day, and more beauti- 
ful than the queen herself. So once, when the 
queen asked of her mirror, 


“* Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


it answered : 


«Lady queen, you are grand and tall, 
But Snowdrop is fairest of you all.” 


Then the queen was startled, and turned yel- 
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low and green with envy. From that hour 
she so hated Snowdrop that she burned with 
secret wrath whenever she saw the maiden. 
Pride and envy grew apace like weeds in her 
heart, till she had no rest day or night. So she 
called a huntsman and said, “Take the child 
out in the forest, for I will endure her no longer 
in my sight. Kill her and bring me her lungs 
and liver as tokens that you have done it.” 

The huntsman obeyed, and led the child 
away; but when he had drawn his hunting- 
knife, and was about to pierce Snowdrop’s in- 
nocent heart, she began to weep, and said, “ Ah! 
dear huntsman, spare my life, and I will run 
deep into the wild forest and never more come 
home.” 

The huntsman took pity on her because she 
looked so lovely, and said, “Run away then, 
poor child!” “The wild beasts will soon make 
an end of thee,” he thought; but it seemed as 
if a stone had been rolled from his heart, be- 
cause he had avoided taking her life; and as a 
little bear came by just then, he killed it, took 
out its liver and lungs, and carried them as 
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tokens to the queen. She made the cook dress 
them with salt, and then the wicked woman ate 
them, and thought she had eaten Snowdrop’s 
lungs and liver. The poor child was now all 
alone in the great forest, and she felt frightened 
as she looked at all the leafy trees, and knew 
not what to do. So she began to run, and ran 
over the sharp stones, and through the thorns; 
and the wild beasts passed close to her, but did 
her no harm. She ran as long as her feet could 
carry her, and when evening closed in, she saw 
a little house, and went into it to rest herself. 
Everything in the house was very small, but 
I cannot tell you how pretty and clean it was. 
There stood a little table, covered with a 
white table-cloth, on which were seven little 
plates (each little plate with its own little 
spoon)—also seven little knives and forks, and 
seven little cups. Round the walls stood seven 
little beds close together, with sheets as white 
as snow. Snowdrop being so hungry and 
thirsty, ate a little of the vegetables and bread 
on each plate, and drank a drop of wine from 
every cup, for she did not like to empty one 
entirely. 
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Then, being very tired, she laid herself down 
in one of the beds, but could not make herself 
comfortable, for one was too long, and another 
too short. The seventh, luckily, was just right ; 
so there she stayed, said her prayers, and fell 
asleep. : 

When it was grown quite dark, home came 
the masters of the house, seven dwarfs, who 
delved and mined for iron among the moun- 
tains. They lighted their seven candles, and 
as soon as there was a light in the kitchen, they 
saw that some one had been there, for it was 
not quite so orderly as they had left it. 

The first said, “ Who has been sitting on my 
stool ?” 

The second, “ Who has eaten off my plate 2?” 

The third,“Who has taken part of my 
loaf ?” 

The fourth, “Who has touched my vegeta- 
bles 2?” 

The fifth, “Who has used my fork ?” 

The sixth, “Who has cut with my knife 2” 

The seventh, “Who has drunk out of my 
little cup ?” 
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_ Then the first dwarf looked about, and saw 
that there was a slight hollow in his bed, so 
he asked, “ Who has been lying in my little 
bed ?” 

The others came running, and each called 
out, “Some one has also been lying in my 
bed.” 

But the seventh, when he looked in his bed, 
saw Snowdrop there, fast asleep. He called 
the others, who flocked round with cries of sur- 
prise, fetched their seven candles, and cast the 
light on Snowdrop. 

“Oh, Heaven !” they cried, “what a lovely 
child !” and were so pleased that they would 
not wake her, but let her sleep on in the little 
bed. The seventh dwarf slept with all his 
companions in turn, an hour with each, and so 
they spent the night. When it was morning, 
Snowdrop woke up, and was frightened when 
she saw the seven dwarfs. They were very 
friendly, however, and inquired her name. 

“ Snowdrop,” answered she. 

“How have you found your way to our 
house 2?” further asked the dwarfs, 
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So she told them how her stepmother had 
tried to kill her, how the huntsman had spared 
her life, and how she had run the whole day 
through, till at last she had found their little 
house. 

Then the dwarfs said, “ If thou wilt keep our 
house, cook, make the beds, wash, sew and 
knit, and make all neat and clean, thou canst 
stay with us, and shalt want for nothing.” 

“J will, right willingly,” said Snowdrop. So 
she dwelt with them, and kept their house in 
order. Every morning they went out among 
the mountains to seek iron and gold, and came 
home ready for supper in the evening. 

The maiden being left alone all day long, the 
good dwarfs warned her, saying, “ Beware of 
thy wicked stepmother, who will soon find out 
that thou art here; take care that thou lettest 
nobody in.” 

The queen, however, after having, as she 
thought, eaten Snowdrop’s lungs and liver, had 
no doubt that she was again the first and fairest 
woman in the world; so she walked up to her 
mirror, and said ; 
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*« Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


The mirror replied : 


«Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here you are fairest of them all: 
But over the hills, with the seven dwarfs old, 
Lives Snowdrop, fairer a hundredfold.” 


She trembled, knowing the mirror never told 
a falsehood ; she felt sure that the huntsman 
had deceived her, and that Snowdrop was still 
alive. She pondered once more, late and early, 
early and late, how best to kill Snowdrop ; for 
envy gave her no rest, day or night, while she 
herself was not the fairest lady in the land. 
When she had planned what to do, she painted 
her face, dressed herself like an old peddler- 
woman, and altered her appearance so much 
that no one could have known her. In this 
disguise she went over the seven hills, to where 
the seven dwarfs dwelt, knocked at the door, 
and cried, “Good wares, cheap! very cheap!” 

Snowdrop looked out of the window and 
cried, “ Good-morning, good woman : what have 


you to sel] 2” 
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‘Good wares, smart wares,” answered the 
queen—“ bodice laces of all colors ;” and drew 
out one which was woven of colored silk. 

“T may surely let this honest dame in!” 
thought Snowdrop ; so she unfastened the door, 
and bought for herself the pretty lace. 

“Child,” said the old woman, “ what a figure 
thou art! Let me lace thee for once properly.” 

Snowdrop feared no harm, so stepped in front 
of her and allowed her bodice to be fastened 
up with the new lace. 

But the old woman laced so quick and laced 
so tight that Snowdrop’s breath was stopped, 
and she fell down as if dead. “Now I am 
fairest at last,” said the old woman to herself, 
and sped away. 

The seven dwarfs came home soon after, at 
eventide, but how alarmed were they to find 
their poor Snowdrop lifeless on the ground ! 
They lifted her up, and, seeing that she was 
laced too tightly, cut the lace of her bodice; 
she began to breathe faintly, and slowly re- 
turned to life. When the dwarfs heard what 
had happened, they said, “The old peddler- 
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woman was none other than the wicked queen. 
Be careful of thyself, and open the door to none 
if we are not at home.” 

The cruel stepmother walked up to her mir- 
ror when she reached home, and said: 


«* Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


To which it answered, as usual: 


“‘ Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here you are the fairest of them all; 
But over the hills, with the seven dwarfs old, 
Lives Snowdrop, fairer a hundredfold.” 


When she heard this, she was so alarmed 
that all the blood rushed to her heart, for she 
saw plainly that Snowdrop was still alive. 

“ This time,” said she, “I will think of some 
means that shall destroy her utterly ;” and 
with the help of witchcraft, in which she was 
skillful, she made a poisoned comb. Then she 
changed her dress and took the shape of an- 
other old woman. 

Again she crossed the seven hills to the 
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home of the seven dwarfs, knocked at the door, 
and cried, “Good wares, very cheap !” 

Snowdrop looked out and said, “Go away— 
I dare let no one in.” 

“You may surely be allowed to look!” an- 
swered the old woman, and she drew out the 
poisoned comb and held it up. The girl was 
so pleased with it that she let herself be ca- 
joled, and opened the door. 

When the bargain was struck, the dame said, 
“Now let me dress your hair properly for once.” 
Poor Snowdrop took no heed, and let the old 
woman begin; but the comb had scarcely 
touched her hair before the poison worked, and 
she fell down senseless. 

“Paragon of beauty!” said the wicked 
woman, “all is over with thee now,” and went 
away. 

Luckily, it was near evening, and the seven 
dwarfs soon came home. When they found 
Snowdrop lifeless on the ground, they at once 
distrusted her stepmother. They searched, and 
found the poisoned comb; and as soon as they 
had drawn it out, Snowdrop came to herself 
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and told them what had happened. Again 
they warned her to be careful, and open the 
door to no one. 

The queen placed herself before the mirror 
at home and said: 


«< Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


But it again answered :. 


«Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here you are fairest of them all; 
But over the hills, with the seven dwarfs old, 
Lives Snowdrop, fairer a thousandfold.” 


When she heard the mirror speak thus, she 
quivered with rage. “Snowdrop shall die,” 
she cried,” “if it costs my own life!” 

Then she went to asecret and lonely chamber, 
where no one ever disturbed her, and com- 
pounded an apple of deadly poison. Ripe and 
rosy-cheeked, it was so beautiful to look upon 
that all who saw it longed for it ; but it brought 
death to any who should eat it. When the 
apple was ready, she painted her face, dis- 
guised herself as a. peasant-woman, and jour- 
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neyed over the seven hills to where the seven 
dwarfs dwelt. At the sound of the knock 
Snowdrop put her head out of the window and 
said, “I cannot open the door to anybody, for 
the seven dwarfs have forbidden me to do 
so.” . 

“Very well,” replied the peasant-woman; “I 
only want to be rid of my apples. Here, I will 
give you one of them!” 

“No!” said Snowdrop, “I dare not take 
it.” 

“ Art thou afraid of being poisoned ?” asked 
the old woman. “Look here; I will cut the 
apple in two, and you shall eat the rosy side, 
and I the white.” 

Now, the fruit was so cunningly made that 
only the rosy side was poisoned. Snowdrop 
longed for the pretty apple ; and when she saw 
the peasant-woman eating it, she could resist no 
longer, but stretched out her hand and took the 
poisoned half. She had scarcely tasted it, when 
she fell lifeless to the ground. 

The queen, laughing loudly, watched her 
with a barbarous look, and cried, “ Oh, thou 
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who art white as snow, red as blood, and black 
as ebony, the seven dwarfs cannot awaken thee 
his time !” 
And when she asked the mirror at home, 


** Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


the mirror at last replied: 


“«* Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
You are the fairest of them all.” 


So her envious heart had as much repose as 
an envious heart can ever know. 

When the dwarfs came home in the evening, 
they found Snowdrop lying breathless and mo- 
tionless on the ground. They lifted her up, 
searched whether she had anything poisonous 
about her, unlaced her, combed her hair, washed 
her with water and with wine; but all was 
useless, for they could not bring the darling 
back to life. They laid her on a bier, and all 
the seven placed themselves round it, and 
mourned for her three long days. Then they 
would have buried her, but that she still looked 
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so fresh and life-like, and had such lovely rosy 
cheeks. “ We cannot lower her into the dark 
earth,” said they; and caused a transparent 
coffin of glass to be made, so that she could be 
seen on all sides, and laid her in it, writing her 
name outside in letters of gold, which told that 
she was the daughter of a king. Then they 
placed the coffin on the mountain above, and 
one of them always stayed by it and guarded 
it. But there was little need to guard it, for 
even the wild animals came and mourned for 
Snowdrop: the birds likewise—first an owl, 
and then a raven, and afterward a dove. 

Long, long years did Snowdrop lie in her 
coffin unchanged, looking as though asleep, for 
she was still white as snow, red as blood, and 
her hair was black as ebony. At last the son 
of a king chanced to wander into the forest, 
and came to the dwarfs’ house for a night's 
shelter. He saw the coffin on the mountain 
with the beautiful Snowdrop in it, and read 
what was written there in letters of gold. Then 
he said to the dwarfs, “ Let me have the coffin ! 
I will give you whatever you like to ask for 
it.” : 
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But the dwarfs answered, “We would not 
part with it for all the gold in the world.” 

He said again, “ Yet give it me; for I can 
not live without seeing Snowdrop, and though 
she is dead, I will prize and honor her as my 
beloved.” 

Then the good dwarfs took pity on him, and 
gave him the coffin. The prince had it borne 
away by his servants. They happened to 
stumble over a bush, and the shock forced the 
bit of poisoned apple which Snowdrop had 
tasted out of her throat. Immediately she 
opened her eyes, raised the coffin-lid, and sat 
up alive once more. “Oh, Heaven!” cried she, 
“where am I?” 

The prince answered joyfully, “Thou art 
with me,” and told her what had happened, 
saying, “I love thee more dearly than anything 
else in the world. Come with me to my father’s 
castle, and be my wife.” 

Snowdrop, well pleased, went with him, and 
they were married with much state and 
grandeur. 

The wicked stepmother was invited to the 
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feast. Richly dressed, she stood before the 


mirror, and asked of it: 


«* Little glass upon the wall, 
Who is fairest among us all?” 


The mirror answered: 


«‘Lady queen, so grand and tall, 
Here you are fairest among them all; 
But the young queen, over the mountains old, 
Is fairer than you a thousandfold.” 


The evil-hearted woman uttered a curse, and 
could scarcely endure her auguish. She first 
resolved not to attend the wedding, but curios- 
ity would not allow her to rest. She determined 
to travel, and see who that young queen could 
be, who was the most beautiful in all the world. 
When she came and found that it was Snow- 
drop alive again, she stood petrified with terror 
and despair. Then two iron shoes, heated 
burning hot, were drawn out of the fire with a 
pair of tongs and laid before her feet. She 
was forced to put them on, and to go and dance 
at Snowdrop’s wedding—dancing, dancing on 


those red-hot shoes till she fell down dead. 
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THE JUNIPER-TREE. 


OnE or two thousand years ago, there was a 
rich man, who had a beautiful and pious wife ; 
they loved one another dearly, but they had no 
children. They wished and prayed for some 
| night and day, but still they had none. in 
front of their house was a yard, where stood a 
juniper-tree, and under it the wife stood once 
in winter, and peeled an apple, and as she 
peeled the apple she cut her finger, and the 
blood fell on the snow. 

“Oh,” said she, sighing deeply and looking 
sorrowfully at the blood, “if I only had achild 
as red as blood and as white as snow !” 

While she spoke, she became quite happy; 
it seemed to her as if her wish would surely 
come to pass. Then she went into the house; 
and a month passed, and the snow melted ; and 
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two months, and the ground was green; and 
three months, and the flowers came up out of 
the earth; and four months, and all the trees 
in the wood burst forth, and the green twigs 
all grew thickly together; the little birds sang 
so that the whole wood rang, and the blossoms 
fell from the trees. The fifth month passed, 
and she stood under the juniper-tree, and it 
smelled so beautiful, and her heart leaped with 
joy. She fell upon her knees, but could not 
speak. When the sixth month was gone, the 
fruit was large and ripe, and she was very 
quiet ; the seventh month, she took the juniper- 
berries, ate them eagerly, and was sick and 
sorrowful ; and the eighth month went by, and 
she called to her husband, and cried and said, 
“Tf I die, bury me under the juniper-tree.” 

After this she was quite comforted and hap- 
py, till the next month was passed, and then 
she had a child as white as snow and as red as 
blood. When she beheld it, she was so glad 
that she died. 

Her husband buried her under the juniper- 
tree, and began to mourn very much ; but after 
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a little time he became calmer, and when he 
had wept a little more, he left off weeping en- 
‘tirely, and soon afterward he took another 
wife. 

The second wife brought him a daughter, 
but the child of the first wife was a little son, 
and was as red as blood and as white as snow. 
When the wife looked at her daughter, she 
loved her; but when she looked at the little 
boy, she hated him, and it seemed asif he were 
always in her way, and she was always think- 
ing how she could get all the property for her 
daughter. The Evil One possessed her so that 
she was quite angry with the little boy, and 
pushed him about from one corner to another, 
and cuffed him here and pinched him there, 
until the poor child was alwaysin fear. When 
he came home from school, he could not find a 
quiet place to creep into. 

Once, when the woman went up to her room, 
her little daughter came up too, and said 
“ Mother give me an apple.” 

“Yes, my child,” said the woman, and gave 
her a beautiful apple out of the chest ; and the 
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chest had a great heavy lid, with a great sharp 
iron lock. 

“ Mother,” said the little daughter, “shall 
not brother have one too ?” 

That vexed the woman, but she said, “ “Yes, 
when he comes from school.” 

And when she saw from the window that he 
was coming, it was just as if the Evil One came 
into her, and she snatched away the apple from 
her daughter, and said, “ You shall not have 
one before your brother.” 

Then she threw the apple into the chest and 
shut the lid close down. When the little boy 
came in at the door, the Evil One made her say 
kindly, “My son, will you have an apple ?” 

Yet she looked so angry all the time, that the 
little boy said, “‘ Mother, how dreadful you look! 
Yes, give me an apple.” 

Then she felt that she must speak to him, 
“Come with me,” said she, and opened the lid; 
‘pick out an apple for yourself.” 

And as the little boy stooped over the Evil 
One prompted her, and smash ! she banged the 
lid down, so that his head flew off and fell 
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among the red apples. Then she was seized 
with terror, and thought, “Can I get rid of the 
blame of this?’ Soshe went up to herroom to 
her chest of drawers, and took out of the top 
drawer a white cloth, and placed the head on 
the neck again, and tied the handkerchief 
round it, so that one could see nothing, and set 
him before the door on a chair, and gave him 
the apple in his hand. , 

Soon after, little Margery came to her mother, 
who stood by the kitchen fire, and had a pot of 
hot water before her, which she kept stirring 
round. 

“Mother,” said little Margery, “brother sits 
before the door and looks quite white, and has 
an apple in his hand; [asked him to give me 
the apple, but he did not answer me, and I was 
frightened.” 

“Go to him again,” said her mother, “and if 
he will not answer you give him a box on the 
ear.” 

Then Margery went and said, “ Brother, give 
me the apple.” 

But he was silent, so she gave him a box on 
the ear, and the head fell down. 
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She was frightened, and began to cry and 
sob, and ran to her mother, and said, “Oh, 
mother, I have knocked my brother’s head off !” 
and cried and cried and would not be comforted. 

“ Margery,” said her mother, “ what have you 
done !—but now be quiet, and no one will no. 
tice; it cannot be helped now—we will cook 
him in vinegar.” 

Then the mother took the little boy and 
chopped him in pieces, put him into the pot, and 
cooked him in vinegar. But Margery stood by, 
and cried and cried, and all her tears fell into 
the pot, so that the cookery did not want any 
salt. 

When the father came home and sat down 
to dinner, he said, “ Where is my son 2?” 

The mother brought a great big dish of black 
soup, and Margery cried and cried without ceas- 
ing. Then the father said again, “ Where is my 
son 2” 

“Qh,” said the mother, “he is gone into the 
country to see his uncle, where he is going to 
stay awhile.” 

“What does he want there? And he has 
not even said good-by to me !” 
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“Oh, he wished very much to go, and asked 
if he might remain away six weeks; he is well 
taken care of there, you know.” 

“Well,” said the father, “I am sorry; for he 
ought to have bade me good-by.” 

After that he began to eat, and said, “ Mar. 
gery, what are you crying for? Brother will be 
sure to come back. Oh, wife,” continued he, 
“how delicious this food tastes; give me some 
more.” And the more he ate, the more he 
wanted ; and he said, “ Give me more, you shall 
not have any of it; I feel as if it were all 
mine.” And he ate and ate, throwing the bones 
under the table, till he had finished it all. 

But Margery went to her drawers, and took 
out of the bottom drawer her best silk hand- 
kerchief, and fetched out all the bones from 
under the table; she tied them up in the silk 
handkerchief, and took them out of doors, and 
shed bitter tears over them. Then she laid 
them under the juniper-tree in the green grass ; 
and when she had put them there, she felt all 
at once quite happy, and did not cry any 
more, 
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Soon the juniper began to move, and the 
twigs kept dividing and then closing, just as if 
the tree were clapping its hands for joy. After 
that there went up from it a sort of mist, and 
right in the center of the mist burned a fire, 
and out of the fire flew a beautiful bird, who, 
singing deliciously, rose up high in the air. 
When he was out of sight, the juniper-tree was 
just as it had been before, only the handker- 
chief with the bones was gone. But Margery 
felt quite pleased and happy, just as if her 
brother were still alive. And she went back 
merrily into the house to dinner. 

The bird flew away, sat himself on a gold- 
smith’s house, and began to sing: 


“* My mother, she killed me; 
My father, he ate me; 
My sister, little Margery, 
Gathered up all my bones, 
Tied them in a silk handkerchief, 
And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


The goldsmith sat in his workshop, making 
a gold chain, but he heard the bird, which sat 
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on his roof and sang, and he thought it very 
beautiful. He stood up, and as he went over 
the doorstep he lost one slipper. But he went 
right into the middle of the street, with one 
slipper and one sock on; he had on his leather 
apron; in one hand he carried the gold chain, 
and in the other the pinchers, while the sun 
shone brightly up the street. There he stood, 
and looked at the bird. 

“Bird,” said he, “how beautiful you can 
sing! Sing me that song again.” 

“No,” said the bird, “I do not sing twice for 
nothing. Give me that gold chain, and I will 
sing it again.” 

“There,” said the goldsmith; “you shall 
have the gold chain—now sing me that song 
once more.” 

Then the bird came and took the gold chain 
in his right claw, and went and sat before the 
goldsmith, and sang: 


«© My mother, she killed me; 
My father, he ate me; 
My sister, little Margery, 
Gathered up all my bones, 
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Tied them in a silk handkerchief, 
And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


Afterward he flew away to a shoemaker’s, 
and set himself on his roof, and sang: 


“‘My mother, she killed me; 
My father, he ate me; 
My sister, little Margery, 
Gathered up all my bones, 
Tied them in a silk handkerchief, 
And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am 1:” 


When the shoemaker heard it, he ran out of 
his door in his shirt-sleeves, looked toward his 
roof, and had to hold his hand over his eyes, 
so that the sun should not dazzle him. 

“ Bird,” said he, “how beautifully you can 
sing !” And he called in at his door, “ Wife, just 
come out; there is a bird here which can sing 
so beautifully.” Then he called his daughter 
and his workpeople, both boys and girls; they 
all came into the street, looked at the bird, and 
saw how handsome he was; for he had bright 
red and green feathers, and his neck shone like 
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real gold, and his eyes twinkled in his head 
like stars. 

“ Bird,” said the shoemaker, “now sing me 
that song again.” 

“No,” replied the bird, “I do not sing twice 
for nothing ; you must give me something.” 

“Wife,” said the man, “go to the garret . on 
the highest shelf there stands a pair of red 
shoes—bring them here.” 

The wife went and fetched the shoes. 

“There,” said the man, “now sing me that 
song again.” 

Then the bird came and took the shoes in 
his left claw and flew back on the roof, and 
sang : 

««My mother, she killed me; 
My father, he ate me; 
My sister, little Margery, 
Gathered up all my bones, 
Tied them in a silk handkerchief, 


And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


And when he had finished, he flew away, 
with the chain in his right claw and the shoes 
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in his left. He flew far away toa mill, and 
the mill went “Clipper, clapper, clipper, clap- 
per, clipper, clapper.” And in the mill there 
sat twenty millers, who chopped a_ stone, 
and chopped, “ Hick, hack, hick, hack, hick, 
hack ;” and the mill went “Clipper, clapper, 
clipper, clapper, clipper, clapper.” 

The bird flew up, and sat in a lime-tree that 
grew before the mill, and sang: 


** My mother, she killed me;” 
then one man stopped ; 
**My father, he ate me;” 
then two more stopped and listened ; 
“* My sister, little Margery,” 
then four more stopped ; 


“€ Gathered up all my bones, 
Tied them in a silk handkerchief;” 


now only eight more were chopping ; 
«* And laid them under” 


now only five ; 
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now only one. 


** Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


Then the last man stopped too, and heard 
the last word. 

“ Bird,” said he, “how beautifully you sing ! 
Please to sing me that song once more.” 

“No,” answered the bird, “I do not sing 
twice for nothing ; give me the millstone, and I 
will sing it again.” 

“Yes,” said he, “if it alone to me only, 
you should have it.” 

“Yes,” cried all the others, “if he sings it 
again, he shall have it.” 

Then the bird came down, and all the twenty 
millers took poles, and lifted the stone up. 
The bird stuck his neck through the hole in 
the millstone, and put it on like a collar, and 
flew back to the tree, and sang: 


«© My mother, she killed me; 
My father, he ate me; 
My sister, little Margery, 
Gathered up all my bones, 
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Tied them in a silk handkerchief, 
And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


And when he had done singing, he opened 
his wings, and though he had in his right claw 
the chain, in his left the shoes, and round his 
neck the millstone, he flew far away to his 
father’s house. 

In the room sat the father, the mother, and 
little Margery at dinner; and the father said, 
“Oh, how happy I am! altogether joyful.” 

“For me,” said the mother, “I feel quite 
frightened, as if a dreadful storm was coming.” 

But Margery sat, and cried and cried. 

Then there came the bird flying, and as he 
perched himself on the roof, “Oh,” said the fa- 
ther, “I feel so happy, and the sun shines out 
of doors so beautifully ! It is just as if I were 
going to see an old friend.” 

“No,” said the wife; “I am so frightened, 
my teeth chatter, and it feels as if there was a 
fire in my veins;” and she tore open her dress. 
But Margery sat in a corner, and cried, holding 
her apron before her eyes, till the apron was 
quite wet through. 
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The bird perched upon the juniper-tree, and 
sang : 

“*My mother, she killed me;” 

Then the mother stopped up her ears, and 
shut her eyes tight, and did not want to see or 
hear; but there was a roaring in her ears like 
the loudest thunder, and her eyes burned and 
flashed like lightning. 


‘My father, he ate me;” 


“Oh, wife,” said the man, “look at that beau- 
tiful bird! he sings so splendidly. And the 
sun shines so warm, and there is a smell like 
real cinnamon !” 


<< My sister, little Margery,” 


Then Margery laid her head on her knee, and 
sobbed out loud; but the man said, “I shall 
go out—I must look at the bird quite close.” 

“Oh, do not go,” said the wife; “it seems to 
me as if the whole house shook, and was in 
flames.” 

But the man went out and watched the bird, 
which still went on singing: 
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«Gathered up all my bones, 
Tied them in a silk handkerchief, 
And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


After that the bird let the gold chain fall, 
and it fell right on to the man’s neck, fitting 
exactly round it. He went in and said, “See 
what a beautiful bird that is—it has given me 
such a splendid gold chain !” 

But the wife was frightened, and fell flat 


down on the floor, and her cap dropped off her 
head. 
Then the bird sang again: 


«¢My mother, she killed me;” 


- “Oh, that I were a thousand feet under the 
earth, so that I might not hear !” 


*« My father, he ate me;” 
Then she fell down, as if she was dead. 
“« My sister, little Margery,” 


“Oh !” said Margery, “I will go out too, and 
see if the bird will give me anything.” 
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«Gathered up all my bones, 
Tied them in a silk handkerchief,” 


And the shoes were thrown down. 


** And laid them under the juniper-tree: 
Kywitt! kywitt! what a beautiful bird am I!” 


Then Margery was very joyful; she put on 
the new red shoes, and danced and jumped 
about. “ Oh,” said she, “I was so unhappy when 
I came out and now I am so happy! That isa 
wonderful bird; he has given me a pair of red 
shoes.” 

“For me,” cried the wife, and she jumped up, 
and her hair stood on end like flames of fire, “I 
feel as if the world were come to an end; I will 
go out—perhaps I shall feel easier.” 

But as she went out of the door—smash !— 
the bird threw the millstone on her head, and 
she was crushed to pieces. 

The father and Margery heard it and rushed 
out to see what had happened: there was 
great flame and smoke rising up from the plac: 
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and when that was gone, there stood the little 
brother all alive again—as if he had never died. 
He took his father and Margery by the hand, 
and they were all three quite happy, and went 
into the house to dinner. 
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THE WOODCUTTER’S DAUGHTER. 


THERE was once a poor woodcutter, very 
miserable, though prudent and industrious ; he 
had a wife and three grown-up sons, yet their 
united labors scarcely sufficed for bread. No 
hope appeared of improving his lot, when he 
was one day fortunate enough to save the life 
of his master when attacked by robbers in the 
forest. ~ 

This master was not ungrateful; he desired 
the woodcutter to repair to him on the follow- 
ing day in order to receive a reward. The 
poor man did not fail, hoping to gain two or 
three crowns; for it appeared so natural to 
defend an unarmed man that he attached little 
value to his services, considering his own 
danger not worth a thought. He put on his 
best array, shaved, and made many reverences 
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to the porter and the numerous lackeys previous 
to an introduction to the master, who was much 
more polite than the valets. 

“Well, Thomas,” said he, “ how can I recom- 
pense what you have done for me? Without 
your assistance I should have perished ; and as 
my life is a very happy one, I value it accord- 
ingly.” 

Poor Thomas was at a loss how to reply ; he 
stammered out, “My lord—your grace,” but 
could get no further. 

The master, in order to relieve the poor man, 
interrupted him thus: “I understand better 
than yourself, perhaps, what would suit you; I 
would not wish to draw you from your native 
condition, for I believe that none is more truly 
happy ; but I present to you and your chil- 
dren’s children, in perpetuity, the cottage which 
you inhabit in the forest. You and they shall 
have the power of cutting as much wood every 
year as you can use; you shall work for your. 
self; and if your sons like to hunt, all the 
game which they kill shall be for their own 
use. I only exact that you sell nothing, and 
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that while possessing every comfort, you seek 
not to quit your peaceful obscurity.” 

Thomas was so astonished that he could find 
no words to express his gratitude. He came 
home to his wife, who heartily shared his joy. 
The sons immediately set off for a large supply 
of fagots, and made a great fire; but when 
they had been thoroughly warmed, Mother 
Thomas began to say what a pity it was they 
could make no use of all the wood which was 
not burned. 

“ An idea has just struck me,” replied the 
husband ; “our master gives us all we can use ; 
these are his own words—very well; I shall be 
able to use enough to bring us in a pretty little 
income !” 

“How ?” said his wife. 

“ When I was a boy,” rejoined the woodcut- 
ter, “my father taught me to make wooden 
shoes and I made them-so light and so neat 
that they were everywhere sought for. What 
need now prevent me from exercising this 
trade? James shall cut wood in the forest, 
Peter shall kill game for dinner, and Paul, who 
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has not the least brains of the three, shall go 
to sell my merchandise at the neighboring 
town. This will be a public benefit, by ena- 
bling the poor about us to dress with more 
decency and comfort, and it will also serve to 
furnish our own cottage, of which we shal] 
make a little palace.” 

The boys, who were present, highly relished 
this idea. Mother Thomas, who was rather in- 
clined to gluttony, made the most of the game 
which Peter provided. A little labor, good 
cheer, a blazing fire, and perfect family concord, 
rendered this family the happiest in the world. 
The master came to the cottage, and seeing 
them so united and industrious, encouraged the 
trade of the wooden shoes, which increased 
their comforts without exposing them to the 
vices attendant on avarice and luxury. 

But happiness such as this seldom remains 
permanent, A flock of furious wolves appeared 
in the forest; every day they devoured either 
helpless children or travelers; they tore up the 
roots of the trees, attacking even each other, 
while their wild howlings were heard night 
and day in the cottage of the woodcutter, 
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Mother Thomas would no longer suffer her 
boys to leave home ; and when they did go in 
spite of her, she remained watching at the 
door, refusing either to eat or drink until they 
returned. 

Such a situation was deplorable; when at 
length the young men, who were very brave, 
resolved to deliver themselves and their master. 
Taking arms, in case they should be attacked, 
they went into the forest and dug deep pits, 
covering them with a little earth, laid over 
some branches of trees; and during this heavy 
labor, which lasted several days, they lighted 
great fires around them, in order to hinder the 
wolves from approaching. 

Success crowned their enterprise, for in re- 
turning to the spot at sunrise, they perceived 
that one of the pits had been broken into dur- 
ing the night, and that it was now quite un- 
covered. They charged their muskets, and 
each were disputing the honor of first firing, 
when they heard issue from the depths below 
a mild and supplicating voice imploring assist- 
ance. 
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“What shall we do?” said Peter ; “assuredly 
that is not the roaring of a wolf; it is, per- 
haps, some unfortunate little wandering child. 
How lucky that we did not draw the trigger !” 

They approached and distinguished a beau- 
tiful lady richly dressed, wearing on her head 
a cluster of diamonds, which shone like a star. 
She appeared very young, and was trembling 
with cold. Much rain had fallen during the 
night, and her robe of silver gauze was dabbled 
in mud and water; her fair and tender hands 
were all dirty, which seemed to vex her even 
more than the dangers she had experienced. 
She continued, however, to struggle and to 
make signs for relief, when three enormous 
wolves appeared at a distance. The brothers 
looked at each other expressively, like people 
who feel that all is lost, but who resolve to do 
their duty. They had a cord about them, 
which Peter fastened round his body, and let 
himself down into the pit. He took the beau- 
tiful lady on his shoulders, while his brothers 
assisted in drawing them up. They then 
stretched her on the grass, for she had fainted ; 
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and now the wolves had just reached them— 
when, lo! these beasts of prey were instantly 
turned into three little lambs, and licked the 
feet of the lady, who slowly returned to life. 

“My good lads,” said she to the woodcutters, 
“fear nothing. From henceforth no more dan- 
gerous animals than these shall trouble you. 
But I owe you a still greater recompense ; lead 
me to your father; I wish to felicitate him on 
the generosity and bravery of his sons.” 

The poor youths were so astonished by this 
adventure that they felt unable to reply; but 
they respectfully lifted her long train from the 
ground, it having now recovered all its splen- 
dor. 

The three lambs followed, skipping and frol- 
icking before them—they seemed to know the 
way; and Mother Thomas, who sat at the door 
looking out for her children, was not a little 
surprised to behold their companion. 

She had, however, presence of mind to invite 
her noble guest to enter and rest; much 
ashamed of having nothing better to offer than 
a straw chair, and some spring-water, which 
was in a very clean pitcher on the dresser. 
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“T shall willingly rest an hour with you,” 
said the lady. “ Although you nowsee me for 
the first time, I am one of your best friends, of 
which I shall give you a proof. Iaccepta glass 
of water, on condition that your husband and 
children will also pledge me.” 

A glance of Mother Thomas’ eye directed 
her family; they each sought their ordinary 
drinking-cup, which was of wood, and then 
bent the neck of the pitcher; but what was 
their astonishment to perceive the vessel turn 
into wrought-silver in their hands, and to taste, 
instead of water, a liquor so delicious that 
when the woodcutter and his wife had drunk, 
they felt themselves ten years younger than 
before ! 

They threw themselves at the feet of the 
beautiful lady in terror; for a natural instinct 
made them feel that great power is always 
more or less to be dreaded, even when employed 
in acts of beneficence. The lady meanwhile 
kindly raised them, and having spoken of the 
courage and generosity of their sons, who ex- 
posed themselves to the fury of wolves rather 
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than take flight and abandon her, she said that 
her name was the fairy Coquette, and that she 
would willingly relate her history. 

“Previously, madam,” said the woodcutter, 
“will you have the goodness to tell me what is 
a fairy? During thirty years that I have in- 
habited this forest, I have heard of the devil, 
of the were wolf, of the monster of Gevaudan, 
but never have I heard of fairies.” 

“We exist, notwithstanding,” replied Co- 
quette, “but not in all ages nor in all coun- 
tries. We are supernatural beings, to whom 
has been imparted a portion of supernatural 
power, which we make use of for good or evil, 
according to our natural disposition ; in that 
alone consists our resemblance to men.” 

The woodcutter, who was very simple, under. 
stood little of this explanation; but, like many 
others, had a profound respect for what he 
could not comprehend. He bowed down to 
the ground, and only requested the fairy to in- 
form him why a supernatural being so highly 
gifted could have fallen into a pit prepared for 
wolves. 
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“Tt is,” replied Coquette, “ because I have an 
enemy still more powerful than myself, the 
enchanter Barabapatapouf, the most wicked 
ogre in the world; he has but three teeth, 
three hairs, one eye, and is fifteen feet high. 
With all these charms he happened to fall in 
love with me, and merely for mischief I affected 
to accept him. He then invited his friends to 
the nuptials; when, to his great mortification, 
I took them to witness that I would never be 
the wife of such a monster. Barabapatapouf 
was deeply incensed, swore to be revenged, and 
has never lost an opportunity of keeping his 
word. I should have remained three days in 
that horrible pit but for the generosity of your 
children.” 

“They have done nothing more than their 
duty,” replied the woodcutter. 

“I must also do mine,” said Coquette, “but 
my power is limited. I can satisfy but two 
wishes, and it is necessary that each of you 
should choose freely, unbiased by the other. 
You must separate accordingly, and to-morrow, 
at early dawn, come to inform me what you 
have all resolved on during the night,” 
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Mother Thomas was very uneasy in thinking 
how she could accommodate the fairy, for 
neither her children’s beds nor her own were 
worthy of offering to such a grand lady ; but 
Coquette desired her to feel at ease, as she 
would provide everything needful. She then 
drew forth some grains of sand, which she scat- 
tered on the floor. Instantly there arose on 
the spot a bed of rose-leaves three feet high; 
the bolster was of violets, heartsease, and orange 
flowers, all breathing delicious perfumes; and 
the counterpane, entirely composed of butter- 
flies’ wings, exhibited colors so brilliant and 
varied that one could never be weary of ex- 
amining it. The three lambs which had fol. 
lowed the fairy lay down at her feet, and as 
the room was rather damp, they gently warmed 
it with their breath, with a care and intelli- 
gence almost human. The woodeutter and his 
sons felt so surprised at all these wonders that 
they imagined themselves dreaming. Coquette 
warned Mother Thomas that if she should 
speak once to her husband before she again 
saw her, the wishes could not be realized, 
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The strictest injunctions were indeed necessary, 
to prevent their communicating on a subject 
which interested both so deeply. When day 
appeared, Coquette summoned them to her 
presence. } 

The woodcutter first came, and said, with 
his usual simplicity, that he never could have 
believed it so difficult to form a wish. Till 
that moment he had considered himself happy, 
but now finding it possible to obtain one thing, 
he desired a thousand. Wearied with the 
fatigue of thought, he had fallen asleep without 
coming to a determination; but seeing in his 
dreams five purses filled with gold, it seemed 
as if one were for him, one for his wife, and 
one for each of his children. 

“Well,” said Coquette, “these purses are 
apparently your desire; go then to the bin 
where you deposit your bread and you will 
find them. Only say how many pounds you 
wish them to contain.” 

“Oh, if there were but a hundred pounds in 
each,” replied Thomas, “ that would be sufficient 
to extend our little commerce, and send our 
wooden shoes to China itself.” 
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“ Your wish is accomplished,” said the fairy ; 
“go away, and permit your wife to come in her 
turn.” 

The good dame had also passed a sleepless 
night, and had never before been so much 
agitated or so unhappy ; sometimes she wished 
for riches, and then thought riches would not 
prevent her from dying—so she had better wish 
that she might live a hundred years. Now one 
idea filled her mind, now another; it seemed 
as if the fairy should have given her at least a 
month to deliberate. At last she suddenly 
said: “ Madam fairy, I am very old, and what 
I desire most is a daughter to assist me in 
household management and to keep me com- 
pany ; my husband almost lives in the woods 
andleaves me at break of day; my sons also 
go about their business; we are without neigh- 
bors, and I have nobody to speak to.” 

“Be it so,” said the fairy ; “you shall have 
the prettiest daughter imaginable, and she 
shall speak from her birth, in order that no 
time may be lost. Call your husband and 
sons; I hope to find all parties content.” 
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The little family assembled, but harmony 
was not the result of their communications. 
The young men thought their father’s wish 
quite pitiful, and the woodcutter by no means 
relished the idea of another child. The fairy, 
however, provided an excellent breakfast, and 
the wine reanimated his spirits. 

“Now I promise,” said Coquette, “that you 
shall have a daughter, who at the moment of 
her birth will be endowed with the figure and 
the intelligence of twelve years old. Call her 
Rose, for her complexion shall shame the flower 
which bears that name.” 

‘“ And I pronounce that she shall also be as 
black as ebony, and become, before the age of 
fifteen, the wife of a great king,” said a very 
strong voice in clear and distinct accents, ac- 
companied by shouts of laughter, which evi- 
dently proceeded from a great pitcher placed at 
the corner of the chimney. 

The fairy Coquette turned pale, and conster- 
nation was general; but the woodcutter, now 
merry with wine, joined in the laugh. “ Ah! 
how droll,” said he; “red and black roses! A 
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likely story, indeed, that a great king would 
come a-wooing to a woodcutter’s daughter. 
Only a pitcher could invent such nonsense, and 
I shall teach it to utter no more.” 

Thus saying, he gave the pitcher a great 
kick and broke it in pieces, when there issued 
from it a smoke thick and black, and so stifling 
that Coquette was obliged to use two bottles 
of essence to dissipate its noxious effects. 

“Ah, cruel Barabapatapouf!” cried she, 
“must your malignity then extend even to those 
whom I wish to benefit? J indeed recognize 
my enemy,” said she to the woodcutter; “be- 
ware of him, and believe that it is with no good 
intention he destines your daughter for the 
bride of a king. Some mystery is here con- 
cealed, foreboding evil.” 

Every one was rendered quite melancholy 
by this adventure, and Coquette, beginning to 
weary of these poor foresters, opened the win- 
dow and disappeared. 

A great quarrel then arose between the wood- 
cutter and his sons, who, forgetting that respect 
in which they had never before failed, re- 
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proached him for losing an opportunity of 
rendering them all happy. “ We might,” said 
they, “have purchased estates, finery of all 
kinds, and been as rich and noble as many who 
now despise us. One or two millions would 
have been as easy said as five hundred pounds; 
that sum would obtain a marquisate for my 
father, and baronies for each of us. What 
extraordinary stupidity our parents have 
shown !” 

“My children,” said the woodcutter, “are 
these things, then, necessary for happiness? It 
appeared to me that you were well satisfied 
when our master only made our poverty alittle 
less oppressive ; and now, while you have more 
gold than you ever saw in your lives, one 
would suppose that you had been deeply in- 
jured, and could never know contentment 
more.” 

As for Mother Thomas, she was wiser, and 
so well pleased with the idea of her daughter 
that her imagination roamed no further. In 
course of time she gave birth to an infant ; but 
scarcely had it seen the light than it glided 
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from her-arms, and started up to the stature of 
a well-formed girl of twelve or thirteen years 
old, who made a low courtesy to the woodcut- 
ter, kissed the hand of her mother, and offered 
her brothers a cordial embrace. But these lads 
ill-naturedly repulsed the young stranger; 
they felt jealous, fearing that she would now 
be preferred to them. , 

Rose, one might say, was born dressed, for 
flowing ringlets fell around her shoulders, 
forming a complete covering; and with her in- 
crease of size appeared a little smart petticoat 
and brown bodice in peasant fashion. Her 
delicate feet were clad in wooden shoes, but 
both the foot and the shoe were so shapely 
that any lady in the land might have been 
proud to exhibit them. Her little plump hand 
was so white that it hardly appeared formed 
for rustic labors, yet she immediately prepared 
to assist in household matters, and the poor old 
dame was never weary of caressing such a 
charming child. 

A bed was prepared for Rose beside hey 
mother. This good girl arose at dawn to pre 
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pare the young men’s breakfast; for she had 
an excellent natural disposition, and so much 
intelligence that she seemed to know by in- 
stinct that her birth was displeasing to them, 
and sought to gain their regard by good-natured 
attentions. 

Mother Thomas soon rose likewise, and 
returned to the kitchen. But what was her 
horror on beholding her daughter’s face black 
as ebony, her hair woolly and crisped like a 
negro’s! As there was no mirror in the cot- 
tage, Rose could not understand what had so 
alarmed her mother; she asked if she had 
involuntarily had the misfortune to give 
offense. 

“No, no,” said the old dame, weeping; 
“shouldst thou remain all thy life as black 
as ink, I shall not love thee less; but I can- 
not without pain recall thy beauties of yester- 
day. Thou wilt be laughed at; and us too. 
Still, we will keep thee—thou must never leave 
us.” 

Rose readily promised she never would. 
But when her brothers returned, they con- 
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sidered the change in her quite as a matter of 
course. They recollected the prediction of 
the pitcher, and seemed quite delighted to 
think that, since it was fulfilled in the first in- 
stance, they might yet become the brothers of 
a queen. 

Meanwhile they lived on better terms with 
Rose, hoping that one day she might be of 
service to them. Far from listening to the 
counsels of their father, they endeavored to 
awaken in her mind the seeds of ambition; 
and in order to further views interested and 
selfish, flattered her beauty, her talents, and 
her sense, rendering the future queen the 
most respectful homage, which diverted her 
exceedingly. 

But, strange to say, Rose was not always 
black; every second day she recovered her 
natural beauty, from whence it might be con- 
cluded that the influence of the fairy and the 
enchanter Barabapatapouf operated alternate- 
ty. The woodcutter’s family grew gradually 
accustomed to these successions; and as habit 
reconciles people to all things, each color be- 
came indifferent to them. 
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Thomas was too old to change his mode of 
life; he would not hear of going to live in 
town, although they had money sufficient for 
that purpose ; he also still continued the mak. 
ing of wooden shoes. Those which Rose wore 
in winter were trimmed with lamb’s-wool, 
which she wrought very dexterously ; she was 
clever and ingenious, but, it must be confessed, 
a little imperious; and was sometimes sur- 
prised sighing like a person indulging in vision- 
ary wishes and languishing under some secret 
chagrin. 

A year passed: Rose grew tall, and her 
brothers, weary of waiting for an event so un- 
certain as her marriage with a king, executed 
a crime which they had long meditated. See- 
ing that their father had touched but one of 
the purses, they easily obtained possession of 
the rest, and rising with the dawn, all three 
departed, saying, to satisfy their consciences, 
that these purses must be finally theirs, and 
that they would, meanwhile, turn them to ad- 
vantage. When they should become very 
rich, they would come back to their parents 
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and take care of their latter days. Each 
of them made a belt, in which he concealed 
his gold; and with perfect concord, more 
frequently found among knaves than honest 
men, they traveled a hundred leagues in eight 
days. 

The woodcutter and his wife did not at first 
comprehend the extent of their misfortune. 
They thought their children must have gone 
astray in the forest, and the old man wandered 
everywhere in search of them. But when he 
observed the loss of the purses, the truth was 
revealed, and he felt ready to die with grief. 
“Cursed gold!” cried he, “thou hast cor- 
rupted my brave and honest boys; they were 
poor, but virtuous; they are now become 
villains, and will meet punishment from either 
man or God !” 

Thus saying, he took the remaining purse 
and flung it into the bottom of a well. Mother 
Thomas was vexed, but dared not speak, for 
the unfortunate man was so much irritated and 
troubled that he would have beaten her. 

When his reason cleared a little, however, he 
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felt that he had committed an error in parting 
with his money, they being both old and un- 
able to work as formerly. The dame sold 
some articles which had been purchased during 
their prosperity. But poverty was nothing; it 
was the conduct of their sons which inflicted 
the bitter sting. How was this then augmented, 
when some officers of justice arrived and an- 
nounced that James, Peter, and Paul had been 
arrested. It seemed that while drinking to- 
gether in a public-house, they had spread on a 
table all their gold. The host surprised them, 
and not believing that young peasants, so 
coarsely clothed and wearing wooden shoes, 
could lawfully be in possession of such a sum, 
he had given them in charge. The poor boys, 
quite terrified, related the story of the fairy 
Coquette; but as the magistrate had never 
seen a fairy, he did not believe one word of the 
matter. . 

Having then no hope but in the kindness of 
their father, they sent to summon the wood- 
cutter and his wife, who confirmed all their 
assertions, But as no money was found in the 
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cottage, whose inhabitants appeared to subsist 
on their labor, the officers knew not what to 
think. 

Meantime they arrested the wocdcutter for 
the purpose of identifying his children. Pale, 
and trembling like criminals, the old couple 
followed the guards. Mother Thomas was 
ready to faint, and doubly grieved for leaving 
poor Rose all alone, especially as this was her 
day for being white and beautiful. She begged 
her not to leave the house, but to live on the 
milk of her sheep, and to bake cakes of some 
meal which was in the bin. Their adieus were 
heart-rending ; although the soldiers declared 
that in three days the forester should be at 
liberty to return, provided the innocence of his 
family was established. Rose believed them, 
and endeavored to take courage. But more 
than a month passed, and no tidings of her 
parents. She could not then prevent herself 
from wandering a little on the highway; and 
having walked till sunset, wept so bitterly 
that her beauty indeed must have been a fairy 
gift to remain uninjured, 
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One evening, being more worn out than 
usual, she seated herself at the foot of a tree 
and fell asleep. A slight noise awoke her, 
and on looking up, she perceived a young 
gentleman richly dressed, who was contemplat- 
ing her withevident astonishment. “ Art thou 
a goddess, or a simple mortal ?” cried he. 

“Sir,” replied Rose, “I am the daughter of 
a poor woodcutter, who lives in the forest; it 
is late, and I beg you will not detain me.” 

“You are a wayward beauty, indeed!” re- 
plied the prince, for so he was; “but as my 
way lies in that direction, I hope you will per- 
mit me to see you home.” 

“Tt is not in my power to prevent you,” said 
Rose, without raising her eyes. 

The prince at this moment remarked that 
she had been weeping, and delighted to have 
an opportunity of offering sympathy and con- 
solation, entreated her to impart her grief to 
him. “J am not actuated by mere curiosity,” 
added he; “I never can behold a woman in 
tears without feeling moved to the bottom of 
my soul! Tell me your distress, and I will 
neither sleep nor eat till I have aided you.” 
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Rose timidly raised her lovely blue eyes, to 
see whether the countenance of the prince har- 
monized with his discourse; but although he 
was not actually ugly, his features wore an 
expression too stern and hypocritical to invite 
her confidence. She therefore walked silently 
forward, and when near the cottage felt so un- 
easy that for the first time she invented a lie 
in order to get rid of him. “You seem to com- 
passionate my sorrows,” said she; “meanwhile 
you only increase them. When my mother 
sees me accompanied by a great gentleman like 
you, she will beat me, and not believe that you 
have followed me against my will.” 

This reasoning appeared so just to the prince, 
who felt himself affected by a passion such as 
he had never before experienced, that he con- 
sented to retire, entreating Rose to meet him 
the next evening at the same hour. She re- 
fused to give a decisive answer and returned 
home much dejected, recalling all the words 
of the stranger, and almost reproaching herself 
for having behaved so harshly to him. 

The following day Rose took mechanically 
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the same route, going always in the path by 
which her parents might be expected. Her 
provisions being nearly exhausted, she feared 
to die of hunger, and began to think that this 
gentleman, who had been repulsed so rudely, 
could, perhaps, obtain news of her family. 
Suddenly beholding him leaning against a tree, 
looking very melancholy and dejected, she 
threw herself at his feet, bathed in tears, and 
said : 

“ Sir, a wretch who has lost everything dear 
supplicates your compassion. You are so kind 


—so tender-hearted “2 


“What does the vile creature want?” ex- 
claimed the prince, with a savage expression. 
“ How dare you have the impertinence to ad- 
dress me? I wonder what prevents me from 
shooting you. I lost my sport all yesterday in 
following a pretty girl; here is game of a 
new description.” 

Rose started up, overwhelmed with terror, 
while the prince laughed most brutally. It 
was not till that moment she recollected that 
this was her black day, which accounted for 
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his not recognizing her. “Ah!” thought she, 
“ this is the humane man who could not behold a 
woman weep; because my color displeases him, 
he is ready to take my life. No hope now re- 
mains for me—my misfortunes are at their 
height !” 

Rose wept all night; yet she could not pre- 
vent herself from returning to the same spot 
on the following day; she felt irresistibly led 
thither, dreading, and yet wishing to meet the 
prince. 

He had been already waiting above an hour, 
and accosted her with a degree of respect quite 
unusual for him; but he was in love, and love 
makes the worst of people better for the time. 

“Cruel beauty !” said he, in a courtier-like 
style, to which Rose was little accustomed, 
“ what have I not suffered during your absence ! 
I even remained all night in the wood, in ex- 
pectation of you, and the queen my mother 
dispatched messengers everywhere, fearing 
some accident had befallen me.” 

“The queen, your mother !” exclaimed Rose, 
“ Are you then the son of a queen ?” 
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“J have betrayed myself!” said the prince, 
striking his forehead in a theatrical manner. 
“Yes, it is true, I have that misfortune. You 
will now fear me; and what we fear, we never 
love.” 

“The wicked alone are to be feared,” an- 
swered Rose. “Iam very glad to hear that 
you are a king, for I know that you will be my 
husband.” 

The prince, who little guessed the enchant- 
er’s communication, was confounded by the un- 
embarrassed freedom of her manner; but it 
was far from displeasing to him. “You are 
ambitious,” said he, smiling; “but there is 
nothing to which beauty may not pretend. 
Tell me only how I can have the happiness of 
serving you, and you shall see that everything 
is possible to love.” 

Rose sat down on the grass and related in 
very simple terms the story of the purse; con- 
fessed that she had deceived him, and that, so 
far from being severely treated at home, she 
was now weeping her mother’s loss; that the 
king must take measures for the discovery and 
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liberation of her family, before he could hope 
to win her affections or pretend to her hand. 

The enamored monarch vowed he would 
not lose a moment ; and although she behaved 
with much dignity, her every word and look 
was adorable in his eyes. Rose thought all 
night of the fine fortune of being a queen; she 
would then no longer wear wooden shoes ; and, 
above all, might have an opportunity of being 
useful to her dear parents. 

These meetings continued every alternate 
day during a week; and the queen dowager 
was informed that her son neglected all busi- 
ness, and thought of nothing but making love. 
She was in despair. The prince was surnamed 
the Terrible, by reason of his ferocity to women ; 
till that moment he had never loved, but he 
had frequently made pretense of it, and when 
successful, it was not unusual with him to cut 
out the poor ladies’ tongues, put out their eyes, 
or even throw them into the sea. The least 
pretext sufficed for this; and the queen, who 
was of a kind disposition, lamented that yet 
another victim was preparing. The courtiers 
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begged her to be tranquil; said it was nothing 
more than the daughter of a poor woodcutter 
whom his majesty now admired, and that if he 
did kill her, it would be of little consequence. 

But the courtiers, and the queen dowager 
herself, were altogether bewildered when the 
king, having liberated the woodcutter and his 
family, brought Rose to the palace as his wife. 
She was not at all abashed or out of counte- 
nance; she behaved with the utmost respect to 
the queen, and with affability to all. It was 
universally remarked: “'The king has commit- 
ted a folly, but that charming girl is his excuse, 
and no man would have been wiser under 
similar circumstances.” 

A grand ball was given in the evening. Rose 
danced well enough for a queen; and she 
yielded herself up entirely to the enchantment 
of such a happy day. The prince, ever eager 
to be near her, was figuring away in a quadrille, 
when twelve o’clock struck: great, then, was 
his astonishment, whiie gazing passionately on 
his partner, he beheld-—a negress ! 

“What metamorphosis is this?” cried he, 
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rudely seizing her arm; “ where is the princess 
I married to-day ?” 

Rose bent her head in confusion ; it still bore 
her diamonds and her crown—no doubt could 
exist of her identity. 

“ Wretched, hideous black, thou shalt surely 
die !” cried the king; “none shall deceive me 
with impunity.” He then drew a poniard and 
was preparing to take instant vengeance, when, 
recollecting himself—“I do thee too much 
honor,” said he; “rather let my cooks cut thee 
in pieces to make a hash for my hounds.” 

The old queen, as humane as her son was 
cruel, knew there was but one means of saving 
the unfortunate victim; this was to appear 
still more enraged than the king. 

“JT truly feel this injury,” said she; “some- 
times you have reproached my weakness, but 
now behold a proof that I also can avenge. 
Your orders must be strictly fulfilled—I my- 
self shall witness the execution.” She thei 
signed to the guards to lay hold of the unfortu 
nate Rose, who was dragged away by an iron 
chain fastened round her neck. She gave her- 
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self up for lost, and uttering the most heart 
rending cries, was led away to a pigeon-house 
at the end of the palace, furnished with some 
clean straw; where, however, the queen prom- 
ised to come on the following day. 

Her majesty kept her word. Much affected 
by the sweetness of the hapless bride, she 
promised to mitigate, as far as possible, her 
melancholy situation, 

Rose, very grateful, supplicated her benefac- 
tress to inform the wocdcutter’s family that 
she was still alive, knowing what they would 
suffer should the story reach them of the black 
Rose have breakfasted the king’s hounds. The 
queen promised to employ a confidential domes- 
tic; and Rose, who had still preserved her 
wooden shoes, sent one, that her father might 
recognize his handiwork, 

A few days afterward a young peasant ar- 
rived from the cottage ; he brought some cakes 
and cheese, made by Mother Thomas, which 
Rose preferred to all the delicacies of the 
palace, 

This young peasant, who was named Mirto, 
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related to Rose everything concerning her dear 
parents, and took back very loving messages 
from her to them. 

Mirto found so much pleasure in conversing 
with the fair prisoner, and had so often cakes 
to carry, that they were seldom asunder. He 
said he was an orphan, and having some work 
to doin the prison where Thomas had been 
confined, there formed a friendship with the 
family. In return for some little services then 
rendered them, he desired to learn the trade of 
the wooden shoes; being very ingenious, he 
became a valuable acquisition. He never had 
felt so happy before. In truth, he was not 
aware that this happiness received its date 
from the hour in which he first saw Rose. 

Alas! poor Rose was only too sensible of 
his affection, and feeling the duty of strug- 
gling against it, found herself still more miser- 
able than before. 

“Whatever may be the conduct of Prince 
Terrible,” said she to herself, “I have married 
him. It is certainly very hard to love a hus- 
band who wished to kill me, but still I should 
not permit myself to love another.” 
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For a whole month following she had suffi: 
cient resolution to see Mirto no more, and was 
becoming sick with chagrin and weariness. 
The queen visited her frequently, bringing all 
sorts of sweetmeats, and a singing-bird, to divert 
her captivity. She brought no finery; indeed, 
that would have been quite thrown away on 
the pigeons. 

At length, one day Rose heard a great noise 
in the palace. People kept running to and fro 
—all the bells were rung and all the cannons 
fired. The poor prisoner mounted up to one 
of the pigeon-holes, and peeping through, per- 
ceived the palace hung with black. Sheknew 
not what to think. But some one of the queen’s 
officers appeared, and conducted her in due 
form to the court. Rose, all trembling, in- 
quired what had happened. 

“Your majesty is a widow,” replied the offi- 
cer; “the king has been killed in hunting ; here 
are your weeds, of which the queen begs your 
acceptance.” 

Rose was much agitated, but she followed 
the officer in silence, with a sad and serious 
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aspect, as a dignified personage should do when 
informed of the death of a husband. 

The queen was a tender mother, and although 
fully conscious of the ferocious disposition of 
her son, she deeply lamented him, and wept 
bitterly on embracing her daughter-in-law. 
“Your husband is no more,” said she; “forget 
his errors, my dear child; the remainder of my 
life shall be devoted to making atonement for 
them.” 

The princess threw herself at her benefac- 
tress’ feet, and declared all was forgotten. “If 
your majesty deigns to permit me to speak 
candidly,” added she, “and will bestow a 
moment’s attention, I shall confess the dearest 
wishes of my heart !” 

“Speak,” said the queen; “nothing now can 
assuage my grief save an opportunity of prov- 
ing to you my friendship.” 

“T was not born for a queen,” continued 
Rose. “My mother is a poor forester, but she 
has been a tender parent, and weeps inces 
santly for my absence.” 


“Let her be conducted hither,” replied the 
qnieen, 


/ 
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“This is not all, madam,” continued Rose, 
“T confess that I love a young peasant, who has 
assisted my father to make wooden shoes. If 
I were the wife of Mirto, and your majesty 
would have the goodness to give some assist- 
ance to my family, my old father might be 
freed from labor, and I the happiest woman in 
the world.” 

The queen embraced Rose, and promised all 
she wished. She then conducted her to the 
forest ; and just as they had reached its bound- 
ary, they perceived in the air a mahogany car, 
mounted on wheels of mother-o’-pearl ; two 
pretty white lambs were yoked to it, which 
Rose immediately recognized as those of the 
fairy Coquette. 

The car descended, and the fairy, alighting, 
thus addressed the queen: “ Madam, I come to 
seek my child, and am delighted to find you 
willing to part with her, for she has a lover 
whom I approve; who loves her faithfully, 
though hopelessly, which is a thing more rare 
than all the treasures of your majesty’s crown.” 

The fairy then addressing herself to Rose re- 
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lated that her enemy, the enchanter Baraba- 
patapouf, had just been killed in combat with 
another giant. “Now,” added Coquette, “I 


” and 


have full power to render you happy; 
passing her fair hand over Rose’s face, the negro 
color and features vanished—to reappear no 
more. 

The queen, convinced that her daughter-in- 
law required nothing further, offered only her 
portrait as a token of esteem and friendship. 
Rose received it with grateful respect, then 
ascended the fairy’s car, and was in a few 
minutes surrounded by the foresters, who never 
wearied of caressing her. Poor Mirto drew 
back, trembling, not knowing whether to hope 
or fear; but Coquette, perceiving their mutual 
embarrassement, declared that she had ordained 
this marriage from the very beginning. She 
blessed them, gave them a flock of beautiful 
white sheep, a cottage covered with honey- 
suckles and roses, a lovely garden abounding 
with fruits and flowers, and a moderate sum of 
money; endowing them also with life for a 
hundred years, uninterrupted health, and con- 
stant love, 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 


A PowERFuL and wealthy king, having lost 
his wife, was so inconsolable that he shut him- 
self up for eight entire days in a little cabinet, 
where he spent his time in knocking his head 
against the wall, until the courtiers were afraid 
he would kill himself! They accordingly 
placed stuffed mattresses over every wall, and 
allowed all his subjects who desired to pay 
him a visit, trusting that something would be 
said to alleviate his grief. But neither grave 
nor lively discourse made any impression upon 
him ; he scarcely heard what was spoken. At 
last there presented herself before him a lady, 
covered from head to foot in a long crape veil, 
who wept and sobbed so much that the king 
noticed her. She told him that she did not 
come, like the rest, to console him, but rather 
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to encourage his grief. She herself had lost 
the best of husbands, and here she began to 
weep so profusely that it was a wonder her 
eyes were not melted out of her head. The 
king began to weep in company, and to talk to 
her of his dear wife—she did the same of her 
dear husband: in fact, they talked so much 
that they talked their sorrow quite away. 
Then, lifting up her veil, she showed lovely 
blue eyes and dark eyelashes. The king noticed 
her more and more—he spoke less and less of 
the departed queen; by and by he ceased to 
speak of her at all. The end was that he 
courted the inconsolable lady in the black veil 
and married her. 

By his first marriage he had one daughter, 
called Florina, or the little Flora, because she 
was so fresh and lovely ; at the time of his sec. 
ond marriage she was quite fifteen years old. 
The new queen also had a daughter, who was 
being brought up by her godmother, the fairy 
Soussio—her name was Troutina, because her 
complexion was all spotted like a trout’s back. 
Indeed, she was altogether ugly and disagree- 
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able; and when contrasted with Florina, the 
difference between the two made the mother so 
envious that she and Troutina spared no pains 
to make the princess’ life unhappy, and to 
speak ill of her to her father. 

One day the king observed that both girls 
were now old enough to be married, and that 
he intended t6 choose for one of them the first 
prince who visited his court. 

“Be it so,” said the queen; “and as my 
daughter is older, handsomer, and more amiable 
than yours, she shall have the first choice.” 
The king disputed nothing; indeed, he never 
did—the queen ruled him in all things. 

Some time after, news came that King 
Charming would shortly arrive, and that he was 
as charming as his name. When the queen 
heard this news, she sent for milliners, dress- 
makers, jewelers, and decked Troutina from 
head to foot ; but to Florina she allowed not 
a single new frock. The poor princess had to 
put on her old one, which was very old and 
shabby indeed ; she was so much ashamed of 
it that she hid herself ina corner of the saloon, 
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lest King Charming should see her. But he 
did not, being overwhelmed with the ceremo- 
nious reception given him by the queen, who 
presented to him Troutina, all blazing with 
jewels, yet so ugly that King Charming invol- 
untarily turned away his eyes. 

“But, madam, is there not another princess, 
called Florina ?” at 

They pointed to the corner where Florina 
was hidden, and she came out, blushing so 
much that the young king was dazzled with 
her beauty, in spite of her shabby gown. He 
rose and made hera profound reverence, pay- 
ing her besides so many elegant compliments 
that the queen became very much displeased. 
King Charming took no heed, but conversed 
with Florina for three hours without stopping. 
Indeed, his admiration of her was so plain, that 
the queen and Troutina begged of the king 
that she might be shut up in a tower during 
the whole time of his visit ; so, as soon as she 
had returned to her apartment, four men in 
masks entered and carried her off, leaving 
her in a dark cell, and in the utmost desola 


taon. 
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Meantime King Charming eagerly awaited 
her reappearance, but he saw her no more ; and 
by the queen’s orders, every one about him 
spoke all the evil they could of poor Florina, 
but he refused to believe one word. “ No,” 
said he, “nature could not have united a base 
nature to such a sweet, innocent face. I will 
rather suppose that she is maligned by her 
stepmother and by Troutina, who is so ugly her- 
self that no wonder she bears envy toward the 
fairest woman in the world.” 

Meanwhile Florina, shut up in her tower, 
lamented bitterly. “ Ah, would I had been 
sent here before I saw this amiable prince, who 
was so kind tome! It is to prevent my meet- 
ing him again that the queen treats me so 
eruelly. Alas! the little beauty I have has 
cost me sore !” 

The queen, to win King Charming for her 
daughter, made him many presents ; among the 
rest an order of knighthood, a golden heart, en- 
ameled in flame-color, surrounded with many 
arrows, but pierced by one only, the motto be- 
ing, “She alone.” The heart was made of a 
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single ruby as big as an ostrich’s egg. Each 
arrow was a diamond, a finger’s length, and the 
chain was of pearls, each weighing a pound. 
When the young king received this very hand- 
some present, he was much perplexed, until 
they told him it came from the princess whom 
he had lately seen, and who requested him to 
be her knight. 

“Florina !” cried he, enchanted. 

“No, Troutina.” 

“Then I am sorry I cannot accept the honor,” 
replied King Charming. “ A monarch is surely 
at liberty to form his own engagements. I 
know what is a knight’s duty to his lady, and 
should wish to fulfill it; as I cannot fulfill 
it to Troutina, I would rather decline the favor 
she offers me than become unworthy of it.” 

Civil as this answer was, it irritated the 
queen and her daughter exceedingly; and 
when, since in all his audiences with their 
majesties he never saw Florina, he at last in- 
quired where the younger princess was, the 
queen answered fiercely that she was shut up 
in prison, and would remain there till Troutina 
was married, 
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“ And for what reason?” asked King Charm. 
ing. 

“T do not know; and if I did, I would not 
tell you,” replied the queen more angrily than 
ever; so that King Charming quitted her pres- 
ence as soon as ever he could. 

When he was alone, he sent for one of his 
attendants, whom he trusted very much, and 
begged him to gain information from some 
court lady about the Princess Florina. This 
scheme succeeded so well that Florina was 
persuaded to promise she would speak to him 
for a few moments next night, from a small 
window at the bottom of the tower. But the 
faithless lady-in-waiting betrayed her to the 
queen, who locked her up in her chamber, and 
determined to send her own daughter to the 
window instead. The night was so dark that 
King Charming never found out the difference, 
but made to Troutina all the tender speeches 
that he meant for Florina, offering her his 
crown and his heart, and ending by placing his 
own ring on her finger, as a pledge of eternal 
fidelity. He also made her agree to fly with 
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~ him next night, in a chariot drawn by winged 
frogs, of which a great magician, one of his 
friends, had made him a present. He thought 
she talked very little, and that little not in 
quite so pleasant a voice as formerly ; still, he 
was too much in love to notice much, and de- 
parted very joyful in having obtained her 
promise. 

Next night Troutina, thickly veiled, quitted 
the palace by a secret door. King Charming 
met her, received her in his arms, and vowed to 
love her forever. Then he lifted her into the 
fairy chariot, and they sailed about in the air 
for some hours. But as he was not likely to 
wish to sail about forever, he at last proposed 
that they should descend to earth and be mar- 
ried. ‘Troutina agreed with all her heart, but 
wished that the ceremony should be performed 
at her godmother’s, the fairy Soussio. So they 
entered together into the fairy palace, and she 
told her godmother privately how all had hap- 
pened, and how she had won King Charming, 
begging the fairy to pacify him when he found 
out his mistake. 
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“My child,” replied the godmother, “ that is 
more easily said than done; he is too deeply 
in love with Florina.” 

Meantime the king was jeft waiting in a 
chamber with diamond walls, so thin and 
transparent that through them he saw Trou- 
tina and Soussio conversing together. He stood 
like a man in a dream: “ What! am I be- 
trayed? Has this enemy to my peace carried 
away my dear Florina ?” 

How great was his despair when Soussio 
said to him in a commanding voice, “ King 
Charming, behold the Princess Troutina, to 
whom you have promised your faith: marry 
her immediately !” 

“Do you think me a fool ?” cried the king. 
“T have promised her nothing. She is 7 


“Stop—if you show me any disrespect——” 

“TY will respect you as much as a fairy de- 
serves to be respected, if you will only give me 
back my princess.” 

“Am not I she?” said Troutina. “It was 
to me you gave this ring; to me you spoke at 
the window.” 
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“JT have been wickedly deceived !” cried the 
king ; “come, my winged frogs, we will depart 
immediately.” 

“You cannot,” said Soussio; and, touching 
him, he found himself fixed as if his feet were 
glued to the pavement. 

“You may turn me into stone!” exclaimed 
he; “ but I will love no one except Florina.” 

Soussio employed persuasions, threats, prom- 
ises, entreaties. Troutina wept, groaned, 
shrieked, and then tried quiet sulkiness; but 
the king uttered not a word. For twenty days 
and twenty nights he stood there, without 
sleeping, or eating, or once sitting down—they 
talking all the while. 

At length Soussio, quite worn out, said: 
“Choose seven years of penitence and punish- 
ment, or marry my goddaughter.” 

“T choose,” answered the king; “and I will 
not marry your goddaughter.” 

“Then fly out of this window in the shape 
of a bluebird.” 

Immediately the king’s figure changed. His 
arms formed themselves into wings; his legs 
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and feet turned black and thin, and claws grew 
upon them; his body wasted into the slender 
shape of a bird, and was covered with bright 
blue feathers; his eyes became round and 
beady ; his nose an ivory beak; and his crown 
was a white plume on the top of his head. He 
began to speak in a singing voice, and then, 
uttering a doleful ery, fled away as far as pos- 
sible from the fatal palace of Soussio. 

But though he looked only a bluebird, the 
king was his own natural self still, and remem- 
bered all his misfortunes, and did not cease to 
lament for his beautiful Florina. Flying from 
tree to tree, he sang melancholy songs about 
her and himself, and wished he were dead many 
a time. 

The fairy Soussio sent back Troutina to her 
mother, who was furious. “Florina shall re- 
pent having pleased King Charming !” cried 
she; and dressing her own daughter in rich 
garments, with a gold crown on her head, and 
King Charming’s ring on her finger, she took 
her to the tower. “ Florina, your sister is come 
to see and bring you marriage presents, for she 
is now the wife of King Charming.” 
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Florina, doubting no more her lover’s loss, 
fell down in a swoon, and the queen immedi- 
ately went to tell her father that she was mad 
for love, and must be watched closely lest she 
should in some way disgrace herself. The king 
said her stepmother might do with her exactly 
what she pleased. 

When the princess recovered from her swoon, 
she began to weep, and wept all night long, 
sitting at the open window of her tower. The 
blue bird, who kept continually flying about 
the palace, but only at night time, lest any one 
should see him, happened to come and perch 
upon a tall cypress opposite the window, and 
heard her ; but it was too dark to see who she 
was, and at daylight she shut the window. 
Next night, it was broad moonlight, and then 
he saw clearly the figure of a young girl, weep- 
ing sore, and knew that it was his beloved 
Florina. 

When she paused in her lamentations, 
“ Adorable princess,” said he, “why do you 


mourn? Your troubles are not without rem- 
n 


edy. 
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“Who speaks to me so gently?” asked she. 

“ A king, who loves you, and will never love 
any other.” 

So saying he flew up to the window, and at 
first frightened the princess very much, for she 
could not understand such an extraordinary 
thing as a bird who talkedin words like a man, 
yet kept still the piping voice of a nightingale. 
But soon she began stroking his beautiful 
plumage and caressing him. 

“Who are you, charming bird ?” 

“You have spoke my name. I am King 
Charming, condemned to be a bird for seven 
years, because I will not renounce you.” 

“Ah! do not deceive me. I know you have 
married Troutina. She came to visit me with 
your diamonds on her neck, and your ring on 
her finger, wearing the golden crown and royal 
mantle which you had given her, while I was 
laden with iron chains.” 

“Tt is all false,” sang the blue bird, and told 
her his whole story, which comforted her so 
much that she thought no more of her misfor- 
tunes, They conversed till daybreak, and 
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_ promised faithfully every night to meet again 
thus. 

Meantime the princess could not sleep for 
thinking of her blue bird. “Suppose sports- 
men should shoot him, or eagles and kites 
attack him, and vultures devour him just as if 
he were a mere bird and not a great king? 
What should I do if I saw his poor feathers 
scattered on the ground, and knew that he was 
no more?” So she grieved all day long. 

The beautiful blue bird, hid in a hollow tree, 
spent the hours in thinking of his princess. 
“How happy I am to have found her again, 
and found her so engaging and so sweet.” And 
as he wished to pay her all the attentions that 
a lover delights in, he flew to his own kingdom, 
entered his palace by an open window, and 
sought for some diamond ear-rings, which he 
brought back in his beak, and when night came, 
offered them to Florina. So night after night 
he brought her something beautiful, and they 
talked together till day, when he flew back to 
the hollow tree, where he sang her praises in 
a voice so sweet that passers-by thought it was 
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not a bird but a spirit. Rumors went about 
that the place was haunted, and no one would 
go near the spot. Thus for two years Florina 
spent her time, and never once regretted her 
captivity. Her blue bird visited her every 
night, and they loved one another dearly. And 
though she saw nobody and he lived in the 
hollow of a tree, they always found plenty to 
say to one another. 

The malicious queen tried with all her might 
to get Troutina married, but in vain. Nobody 
would have her. “If it were Florina, now,” 
said the kings, or the kings’ ambassadors, “ we 
should be most happy to sign the contract.” 

“That girl thwarts us still,” said the queen. 
“She must have some secret correspondence 
with foreign suitors. But we will find her out 
and punish her.” 

The mother and daughter finished talking so 
late that it was midnight before they reached 
Florina’s apartment. She had dressed herself 
as usual, with the utmost care, to please her 
blue bird, who liked to see her lovely; and 
she had adorned herself with all the pretty 
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_ things he had given her. He perched on the 
window-sill, and she sat at the window, and 
they were singing together a duet, which the 
queen heard outside. She burst the door open, 
and rushed into the chamber. 

The first thing Florina did was to open her 
little window that the blue bird might fly 
away. But he would not. He had seen the 
queen and Troutina, and though he could not 
defend his princess, he refused to leave her. 
The two rushed upon her like furies. Her 
wonderful beauty and her splendid jewels 
startled them. “ Whence came all these orna- 
ments 2?” cried they. 

“T found them,” replied Florina, and refused 
to answer more. 

“ Some one has given them to you that you 
might join in treason against your father and 
the kingdom.” 

“ Am I likely to do this? I, a poor princess, 
kept in captivity for two years, with you as my 
jailer ?” 

“In captivity,” repeated the queen. “ Why, 
then, do you dress yourself so fine and adorn 
your chamber with flowers %” 
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“T have leisure enough: I may just as well 
spend some of it in adorning myself, instead of 
bemoaning my misfortune—innocent as I am.” 

“ Innocent, indeed !” cried the queen, and be- 
gan to search the room. In it she found all 
King Charming’s presents—diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, amethysts—in short, jewels without 
end. Meantime, from the window the blue 
bird, who had the eye of a lynx, sang aloud, 
“ Beware, Florina !” 

“You see madam,” said Florina, “even the 
spirits of the air take pity upon me.” 

“T see that you are in league with demons; 
but your father shall judge you;” and very 
much frightened, the queen left her and went 
to hold counsel with Troutina as to what was 
to be done. They agreed to put in Florina’s 
chamber a waiting-maid, who should watch her 
from morning till night. When the princess 
learned this she was in great grief. 

“ Alas !” cried she, “ I can no longer talk with 
my bird who loved me so; and our love was 
consolation for all our misfortunes. What will 
he do? What shall I do?” And she melted 
into floods of tears. 
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She dared not open the window, though she 
heard continually his wings fluttering round it. 
For more than a month she waited; but the 
serving maid watched her night and day. At 
last, overcome with weariness, the girl fell 
asleep, and then Florina opened her little win- 
dow, and sang in lowa voice: 


‘« Blue bird, blue bird, 
Come to my side.” 


The blue bird flew to the window-sill, and 
they lavished on one another a hundred caressse, 
and talked together till dawn. Next night 
it happened the same, till they began to hope 
that the waiting-maid, who seemed to enjoy her 
sleep so much, would sleep every night to come. 
But on the third night, hearing a noise, she 
wakened, and saw by the light of the moon the 
Princess Florina sitting at the window with a 
beautiful blue bird, who warbled in her ear and 
touched her gently with his beak. The spy 
listened and heard all their conversation, very 
much astonished that a princess could be se 
fond of a mere bird. When day came she re 
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lated all to the queen and Troutina, who con. 
cluded that the bird could be no other than 
King Charming. They sent the girl back, told 
her to express no curiosity, but to feign sleep, 
and to go to bed earlier than usual. Then the 
poor deceived princess opened her little win- 
dow, and sang her usual song: 


«* Blue bird, blue bird, 
Come to my side.” 


But no blue bird appeared. The queen had 
caused sharp knives to be hung outside the 
hollow of the tree: he flew against them and 
cut his feet and wings, till he dropped down, 
covered with blood. 

“Oh, Florina, come to my help !” sighed he. 
“But she is dead, I know, and I will die 
also.” 

At that moment, his friend, the magician, 
who since he had seen the chariot with flying 
frogs return without King Charming, had gone 
eight times round the world in search of him, 
made his ninth journey, and came to the tree 
where the poor blue bird lay, calling out, 
“ King Charming, King Charming !” 
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The king recognized the voice of his best 
friend: whereupon the magician took him out 
of the hollow tree, healed his wounds, and 
heard all his history. He persuaded King 
Charming that, overcome with fear and cruel 
treatment, Florina must have betrayed him. 

“Then do as you will with me!” cried the 
king. “Put me into a cage and take me back 
with you. I shall at least be safe there for the 
five years that are to be endured.” 

“But,” said the enchanter, “can you remain 
five years in so undignified a position? And 
you have enemies who will assuredly seize on 
your kingdom.” 

“Why can I not return and govern it as be- 
fore ?” 

“T fear,” replied his friend, “that the thing 
is difficult. Who would obey a blue bird ?” 

“ Ah, that is too true!” cried the king sadly. 
“ People only judge by the outside.” 

Meantime Florina, overcome with grief, fell 
dangerously sick, and in her sickness she kept 


singing, day and night, her little song: 
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«« Blue bird, blue bird, 
Come to my side.” 


But no one regarded her. 

At last a sudden change took place in her 
fortunes. The king, her father, died and the 
people, who knew she was his heir, began to 
inquire, with one accord, where was the Prin. 
cess Florina? They assailed the palace in 
crowds, demanding her for their sovereign. 
The riot became so dangerous that Troutina 
and her mother fled away to the fairy Soussio. 
Then the populace stormed the tower, rescued 
the sick and almost dying princess, and crowned 
her as their queen. 

The exceeding care that was taken of her, 
and her longing to live in order to see again 
her blue bird, restored Florina’s health and 
gave her strength to call a council and arrange 
all the affairs of her kingdom. Then she de- 
parted by night, and alone, to go over the 
world in search of her blue bird. 

The magician, who was King Charming’s 
friend, went to the fairy Soussio, whom he 
knew, for they had quarreled and made it up 
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| again, as fairies and magicians do, many times 
within the last five or six hundred years. She 
received him civilly and asked him what he 
wanted. He tried to make a bargain with her, 
but could effect nothing, unless King Charming 
would consent to marry Troutina. The en- 
chanter found this bride so ugly that he could 
not advise. Still, the blue bird had run so 
many risks in his cage: the nail it was hung 
upon had broken, and the king suffered much 
in the fall; Minette, the cat, had glowered at 
at him with her green eyes; the attendants had 
forgotten his hemp-seed and his water-glass, so 
that he was half-dying of hunger and thirst ; 
and a monkey had plucked at his feathers 
through the wires as disrespectfully as if, in- 
stead of a king, he had been a linnet or a Jay. 
Worse than all, his next heir spread reports of 
his death, and threatened to seize on his 
throne. 

Under these circumstances the magician 
thought it best to agree with Soussio that King 
Charming should be restored to his kingdom 
and his natural shape for six months, on con- 
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dition that Troutina should remain in his 
palace, and that he should try to like her and 
marry her. If not, he was to become again a 
blue bird. So he found himself once more King 
Charming, and as charming as ever; but would 
rather have been a bird and near his beloved, 
than a king in the society of Troutina. The 
enchanter gave him the best reasons for what 
had been done, and advised him to occupy him- 
self with the affairs of his kingdom and people ; 
but he thought less of these things than how 
to escape from the horror of marrying Trou- 
tina. 

Meanwhile the Queen Florina, in a peasant’s 
dress, with a straw hat on her head, and a can- 
vas sack on her shoulder, began her journey: 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes by sea, sometimes by land, wander: 
ing evermore after her beloved King Charming. 
One day, stopping beside a fountain, she let 
her hair fall loose, and dipped her weary feet 
in the cool water, when an old woman, bent, 
and leaning on a stick, came by. 

“My pretty maiden, what are you doing here 
all alone ?” 
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“Good mother,” replied the queen, “I have 
too many troubles to be pleasant company for 
anybody.” 

“Tell me your troubles, and I may be able 
to soften them.” 

Florina obeyed and told her whole history, 
and how she was traveling over the world in 
search of the blue bird. The little woman 
listened attentively, and then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, became, instead of an old woman, a 
beautiful fairy. 

“Incomparable Florina, the king you seek is 
no longer a bird ; my sister Soussio has restored 
him to his proper shape, and he reigns in his own 
kingdom. Do not afflict yourself; happiness 
will yet be yours. Take these four eggs, and 
whenever you are in trouble, break them, and 
see what ensues.” So saying the fairy vanished. 

Florina, greatly comforted, put the eggs in 
her sack and turned her steps toward the coun- 
try of King Charming. She walked eight days 
and nights without stopping, and then came to 
a mountain made entirely of ivory, and nearly 


perpendicular. Despairing of ever climbing 
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it, she sank down at the foot, prepared to die 
there, when she bethought herself of the eggs. 
“Let me see,” said she, “if the fairy has de- 
ceived me or not.” So she broke one, and 
inside it were little hooks of gold, which she 
fitted on her feet and hands, and by means of 
which she climbed the mountain with ease. 
Arrived at the summit she found new difficul- 
ties; for the valley below was one large smooth 
mirror, in which sixty thousand women stood 
admiring themselves. They had need, for the 
charm of the mirror was that each saw herself 
therein, not as she was, but as she wished to 
be; and the grimaces they made were enough 
to cause a person to die of laughter. Not one 
of them had ever gained the top of the moun- 
tain; and when they saw Florina there, they 
all burst into angry outcries, ‘How has this 
woman got up the hill? If she descends upon 
our mirror, her first footstep will crack it into 
a thousand pieces.” 

The queen, uncertain what to do, broke the 
second egg, and there flew out two pigeons 
harnessed to a fine chariot, in which Florina 
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mounted, and descended lightly over the mirror 
to the valley’s foot. “ Now, my pretty pigeons,” 
said she, “will you convey me to the palace of 
King Charming?” The obedient pigeons did 
so, flying day and night till they reached the 
city gates; when the queen dismissed them 
with a sweet kiss, which was worth more than 
her crown. 

How her heart beat as she entered and begged 
to see the king! “You!” cried the servants 
mocking. “ Little peasant-girl, your eyes are 
not half good enough to see the king. Besides, 
he is going to-morrow to the temple with the 
Princess Troutina, whom he has at last agreed 
to marry.” 

Florina sat down on a doorstep and hid her 
face under her straw hat and her drooping hair. 
“ Alas!” she cried, “my blue bird has forsaken 
me.” 

She neither ate nor slept, but rose with the 
dawn and pushed her way through the guard: 
to the temple, where she saw two thrones, ou: 
for King Charming, and the other for Troutin: 
They arrived shortly ; he more charming and 
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she more repulsive than ever. Knitting her 
brows, Troutina exclaimed, “ What creature is 
that who dares approach so near my golden 
throne ?” 

“Tam a poor peasant-girl,” said Florina. «I 
come from afar to sell you curiosities.” And 
she took out of her sack the emerald bracelets 
which the blue bird had given her. 

“These are pretty trinkets,” said Troutina; 
and going up to the king she asked him what 
he thought of them. Atsight of the ornaments 
he turned pale, remembering those he had given 
to Florina. 

“These bracelets are worth half my king- 
dom; I did not think there had been more than 
one pair in the world.” 

“Then I will buy these,” said Troutina ; but 
Florina refused to sell them for money: the 
price she asked was permission to sleep a night 
in the chamber of echoes. 

“As you will; your bargains are cheap 
enough,” replied Troutina, laughing: and when 
she laughed she showed teeth like the tusks of 
a wild boar. 
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Now the king, when he was a blue bird, had 
informed Florina about this chamber of echoes, 
where every word spoken could be heard in his 
own chamber; she could not have chosen a 
better way of reproaching him for his infideli- 
ty. But vain were her sobs and complainings; 
the king had taken opium to lull his grief; he 
slept soundly all night long. Next day, Flo- 
rina was in great disquietude. Could he have 
really heard her, and been indifferent to her 
sorrows; or had he not heard her at all? She 
determined to buy another night in the chamber 
of echoes; but she had no more jewels to 
tempt Troutina; so she broke the third egg. 
Out of it came a chariot of polished steel, inlaid 
with gold, drawn by six green mice, the coach- 
man being a rose-colored rat, and the postilion 
a gray one. Inside the carriage sat little pup- 
pets, who behaved themselves just like live 
ladies and gentlemen. 

When Troutina went to walk in the palace 
garden, Florina awaited her in a green alley, 
and made the mice gallop, and the ladies and 
gentlemen bow, till the princess was delighted, 
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and ready to buy the curiosity at any price 
Again Florina exacted permission to pass the 
night in the chamber of echoes ; and again the 
king, undisturbed by her lamentation, slept 
without waking till dawn. 

The third day, one of the palace valets, pass- 
ing her by, said, “ You stupid peasant-girl, itis 
well the king takes opium every night, or you 
would disturb him by that terrible sobbing of 
yours.” 

“Does he so 2?” said the queen, now compre: 
hending all. “Then if you will promise to-. 
night to keep the opium cup out of his way, 
these pearls and diamonds,” and she took a 
handful of them from her sack, “ shall assured- 
ly be yours.” 

The valet promised ; and then Florina broke 
her fourth egg, out of which came a pie com- 
posed of birds, which, though they had been 
plucked, baked, and made ready for the table, 
sang as beautifully as birds that are alive. 
Troutina, charmed with this marvelous novel- 
ty, bought it at the same price as the rest, 
adding generously a small piece of gold. 
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When all the palace were asleep, Florina for 
the last time, hoping King Charming would 
hear her, called upon him with all sorts of 
tender expressions, reminding him of their 
former vows, and their two years of happiness. 
“ What have I done to thee, that thou shouldst 
forget me and marry Troutina?’ sobbed she; 
and the king, who this time was wide awake, 
heard her. He could not make out whose voice 
it was, or whence it came, but it somehow re- 
minded him of his dearest Florina, whom he 
had never ceased to love. He called his valet, 
inquired who was sleeping in the chamber of 
echoes, and heard that it was the little peasant- 
girl who had sold to Troutina the emerald 
bracelet. Then he rose up, dressed himself 
hastily, and went in search of her. She was 
sitting mournfully on the floor, with her hair 
hiding her face, and her eyes swollen with 
tears; but he knew at once his faithful Florina. 
He fell on his knees before her, covered her 
hands with kisses, and they embraced and wept 
together. For what was the good of all their 
love when they were still in the power of the 


fairy Soussio 2 
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But at this moment appeared the friendly 
enchanter, with a fairy still greater than Sous- 
sio, the one who had given Florina the four 
eggs. They declared that their united power 
was stronger than Soussio’s, and that the lovers 
should be married without further delay. 

When this news reached Troutina, she ran 
to the chamber of echoes, and there beheld her 
beautiful rival, whom she had so cruelly af.- 
flicted. But the moment she opened her mouth 
to speak, her wicked tongue was silenced for- 
ever; for the magician turned her into a trout, 
which he flung out of the window into the 
stream that flowed through the castle garden. 

As for King Charming and Queen Florina, 
delivered out of all their sorrows, and given to 
one another, their joy was quite inexpressible, 
and it lasted to the end of their lives. 
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THE YELLOW DWARF. 


THERE was once a queen, who had been the 
mother of several children, but all were dead 
except one daughter, of whom she was excess- 
ively fond, humoring and indulging her in all 
her ways and wishes. This princess was so 
extremely beautiful that she was called All. 
Fair, and twenty kings were, at one time, pay- 
ing their addresses to her. She had so many 
lovers, indeed, that she did not know which to 
choose, and refused them all. Her mother, 
being advanced in years, was anxious to see her 
married and settled before she died; but as no 
entreaties could prevail, she determined to go 
to the desert fairy to ask advice concerning her 
stubborn daughter. 

Now, this fairy being guarded by two fierce 
lions, the queen made a cake of millet, sugar- 
candy, and crocodiles’ eggs, in order to appease 
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their fury and pass by them; and having thus 
provided herself, she set out. After traveling 
some time she found herself weary, and lying 
down under a tree fell asleep. When she 
awoke, she heard the roaring of the lions which 
guarded the fairy, and on looking for her cake 
she found it was gone. This threw her into 
the utmost agony, as she felt sure she should 
be devoured; when, hearing somebody ap- 
proach, she raised her eyes, and saw in a tree 
a little yellow man half a yard high, picking 
and eating oranges. 

“ Ah! queen,” said the yellow dwarf, for so 
he was called on account of his complexion, 
and the orange-tree in which he lived, “how 
will you escape the lions? There is but one 
way ; I know what business brought you here ; 
promise me your daughter in marriage and I 
will save you.” 

The queen, though she could not look with- 
out horror upon so frightful a figure, was forced 
to consent; and having agreed to the terms 
proposed, she instantly found herself in her 
own palace, and all that had passed seemed 
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much like a dream: nevertheless, she was so 
thoroughly persuaded of the reality of it that 
she became melancholy. 

The young princess being unable to learn 
the cause of her mother’s dejection, resolved in 
her turn to go and inquire of the desert fairy ; 
and, accordingly, having prepared a cake for 
the lions, she also set off on the same journey. 
It happened that All-Fair took exactly the 
route her mother had done before her; and 
coming to the fatal tree which was loaded with 
oranges, she felt inclined to pick some; there- 
fore, laying down her basket,in which she 
carried the cake, she plentifully indulged 
herself with the delicious fruit. 

The lions now began to roar; All-Fair, look- 
ing for her cake, was thrown into the utmost 
despair to find it gone; and as she was lament- 
ing her deplorable situation, the yellow dwarf 
presented himself to her with these words: 
“Lovely princess, dry your tears, and hear 
what I am going to say. You need not proceed 
to the desert fairy to know the reason of your 
mother’s indisposition—it is this: she is un: 
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generous enough to repent having promised 
you, her only daughter, to me in marriage ® 
“How!” interrupted the princess; “my 


mother promised me to you in marriage ; you— 


such a fright as you!” 

“None of your scoffs,” returned the yellow 
dwarf; “I warn you not to rouse my anger. 
If you will promise to marry me, I will be the 
tenderest and most loving husband in the 
world; if not, save yourself from the lions if 
you can.” 

The princess, overcome with terror, gave the 
promise ; but such was the agony of her mind 
that she fell into a swoon, and when she re- 
covered, she found herself in her own bed, 
finely adorned with ribbons, with a ring of a 
single red hair so fastened round her finger 
that it could not be got off. 

This adventure had the same effect upon 
All-Fair as the former one had had upon her 
mother. She grew melancholy, which was re- 
marked and wondered at by the whole court. 
The best way to divert her, they thought, 
would be to urge her to marry; which the 
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_ princess, who was now become less obstinate 
on that point than formerly, consented to. 
Trusting that such a pygmy as the yellow 
dwarf would not dare to contend with so gal- 
lant a person as the king of the golden mines, 
she fixed upon that prince for her husband. 
He was exceedingly rich and powerful, and 
loved her to distraction. The most superb prep- 
arations were made for the nuptials, and the 
happy day was fixed when, as they were pro- 
ceeding to the ceremony, they saw moving to- 
ward them a box, upon which sat an old woman 
remarkable for her ugliness. 

“Hold, queen and princess !” cried she, knit- 
ting her brows; “ remember the promises you 
have both made to my friend the yellow dwarf. 
I am the desert fairy ; and unless All-Fair con- 
sent to marry him, I solemnly swear to burn 
my crutch.” 

The queen and princess were struck almost 
motionless by this unexpected address of the 
fairy ; but the prince of the golden mines was 
exceeding angry, and holding his sword to her 
throat, he said, “Fly, wretch! or thy malice 
shall cost thee thy life.” 
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No sooner had he uttered these words than 
the top of the box flying off, out came the yel- 
low dwarf, mounted upon a large Spanish cat. 
Placing himself between the king and the fairy, 
he exclaimed, “ Rash youth ! thy rage shall be 
leveled at me, not at the desert fairy. I am 
thy rival, and claim thy princess, who is fast 
bound to me by her own promise, her mother’s, 
and the single red hair that you see round her 
finger.” 

This so enraged the king that he cried out, 
“Contemptible creature! wert thou worthy of 
notice, I would sacrifice thee for thy presump- 
tion.” 

The yellow dwarf, clapping spurs to his cat 
and drawing a cutlass, now defied the king to 
combat; and down they went into the court- 
yard, The sun was immediately turned as red 
as blood, the air became dark, it thundered 
heavily, and the flashes of lightning discovered 
two giants vomiting fire on each side of the 
yellow dwarf. The king behaved with such 
undaunted courage as to give the dwarf great 
trouble; but he was dismayed when he saw 
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the desert fairy, mounted on a winged griffin 
and with her head covered with snakes, strike 
the princess so hard with a lance that she fell 
into the queen’s arms, covered with blood. 
He immediately left the combat, to go to the 
relief of his beloved, but the dwarf was too 
quick for him; and flying on his Spanish cat 
to the balcony where she was, he took her from 
her mother’s arms, leaped with her upon the 
top of the palace, and immediately disappeared. 

As the king stood confused and astonished 
at this strange adventure, he suddenly found a 
mist before his eyes and felt himself lifted up 
in the air by some extraordinary power; for 
the desert fairy had fallen in love with him. 
To secure him for herself, therefore, she carried 
him to a frightful cavern, hoping he would 
there forget All-Fair. But finding this scheme 
ineffectual, she resolved to carry him toa place 
altogether as pleasant as the other was terrible ; 
and accordingly placed him in a chariot drawn 
by swans. In passing through the air, he was 
unspeakably surprised to see his beloved prin- 
cess in a castle of polished steel, leaning her 
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head on one hand, and wiping away her tears 
with the other. She happened to look up, and 
had the mortification to see the king sitting by 
the fairy, who then, by her art, made herself 
appear extremely beautiful. Had not the king 
been sensible of the fairy’s power, he would 
certainly have tried to free himself from her 
by some means or other; but he knew it 
would be in vain, and therefore made believe 
to have a liking for her. At last they came to 
a stately palace, fenced on one side by walls of 
emeralds, and on the other by a boisterous sea. 
The king, by pretending an attachment to the 
fairy, obtained the liberty to walk by himself 
on the shore. There, one day, he heard a voice, 
and presently after was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a mermaid, who, swimming up to 
him with a pleasing smile, spoke to this effect : 
“Oh, king of the golden mines, I well know 
all that has befallen you and the Princess All- 
Fair. Do not suspect this to be a contrivance 
of the fairy to try you, for I am an inveterate 
enemy both to her and the yellow dwarf; there- 
fore, if you will place confidence in me, I will 
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lend you my assistance to procure the release, 
not only of yourself, but of All-Fair also.” 

The overjoyed king promised to do whatever 
the mermaid should direct, and seating himself 
by her desire upon her fish’s tail, they sailed 
away together over the rolling sea. 

When they had sailed some time, “ Now,” 
said the mermaid to -the king, “we are ap- 
proaching the place where your princess is kept 
prisoner by the yellow dwarf. You will have 
many enemies to fight before you can come to 
her ; take, therefore, this sword, with which 
you may overcome everything, provided you 
never let it go out of your hand.” 

The king returned her all the thanks that 
the most grateful heart could suggest; and the 
mermaid landed and took leave of him, promis- 
ing him further assistance when necessary. 
The king boldly advanced, and meeting with 
two terrible sphinxes, laid them dead at his 
feet with the sword. Next he attacked six 
dragons that opposed him, and dispatched them 
also. Then he met twenty-four nymphs, 
crowned with garlands of flowers, at the sight 
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of whom he stopped, being unwilling to destroy 
so much beauty ; when he heard a voice say, 
“Strike! strike! or you lose your princess for- 
ever!” So he threw himself into the midst of 
the nymphs and soon dispersed them. 

Presently he came to the castle, where was 
imprisoned the Princess All-Fair. “Oh, my 
princess,” exclaimed he, “ behold your faithful 
lover !” 

“Faithful lover!” she replied, drawing her. 
self back. “ Did I not see you passing through 
the air with a beautiful nymph? were you 
faithful then ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the king, “I was. That was 
the detested desert fairy, who was carrying me 
to a place where I must have languished out 
all my days, had it not been for a kind mer. 
maid, by whose assistance it is that Iam now 
come to release you.” Having uttered these 
words, he threw himself at her feet ; but catch- 
ing hold of her gown he unfortunately let go 
the magic sword, which the yellow dwarf no 
sooner discovered than, leaping from behind a 
shrub, where he had been concealed, he ran 
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and seized it. By two cabalistical words he 
then conjured up a couple of giants, who laid 
the king in irons. 

“ Now,” said the dwarf, “my rival’s fate is 
in my own hands; however, if he will consent 
to my marriage with the Princess All-Fair, he 
shall have his life and liberty.” 

“No,” said the king, “I scorn thy favor on 
such terms.” 

The dwarf was so exasperated by this reply 
that he instantly stabbed the king to the heart. 
The disconsolate princess stood a moment petri- 
fied, and then exclaimed, “Thou hideous crea- 
ture! since entreaties could not avail thee, 
perhaps thou now reliest upon force ; but thou 
shalt be disappointed. I will die for the love 
I have for the king of the golden mines !” and 
so saying she sank down upon his body and 
expired without a sigh, 

Thus ended the fate of these two faithful 
lovers, whom the mermaid very much regretted ; 
but as all her power lay in the sword, she could 
only change them into two palm trees, which, 
preserving a constant and mutual affection, 
still fondly unite their branches together. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 


A srotuer took his sister by the hand and 
said, “ Since our mother is dead we have no 
more happy hours: our stepmother beats us 
every day, and whenever we come near her she 
kicks us away. She gives us hard crusts and 
nasty scraps to eat, and the dog under the table 
fares better than we do, for he does sometimes 
get a nice bit thrown to him. It would break 
our mother’s heart if she knew it! Come, we 
will go out into the wide world together.” 

They went along the whole day through 
meadows, over rocks and stones, and when it 
rained the little sister said, “Heaven and our 
hearts are crying together.” In the evening 
they came to a great wood, and were so worn 
out with grief, hunger, and weariness that they 
sat down in a hollow tree and went to sleep. 
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The next morning, when they awoke, the sun 
was already high in the heavens, and shone 
down very hot on the tree. Upon which said 
the brother, “ Sister, I am thirsty ; I would go 
and have a drink if I knew where there was a 
spring: I think I can hear one trickling.” He 
got up, took his sister by the hand, and they 
went to look for the spring. 

The wicked stepmother, however, who wasa 
witch and well knew how the children had 
run away, had crept after them secretly, in the 
way witches do, and had bewitched all the 
springs in the wood. When they had found a 
spring that was dancing brightly over the 
stones, the brother stooped down to drink ; but 
his sister heard a voice in its murmur, which 
said, “ Whoever drinks of me will become a 
tiger.” Eagerly the little sister cried, “I pray 
thee, brother, do not drink, lest thou become a 
wild beast and tear me to pieces.” 

The brother did not drink, although he was 
so thirsty, but said, “I will wait for the next 
spring.” When they came to the next, the 
little sister heard it say, “ Who drinks of me 
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will become a wolf; who drinks of me will be- 
come a wolf!” and cried out, “Oh, brother, I 
pray thee do not drink, lest thou become a 
wolf and eat me up.” 

The brother did not drink, but said, “I will 
wait till I come to the next spring, but then I 
must drink, say what you will, for my thirst is 
getting unbearable.” 

And when they came to the third spring, the 
little sister heard a voice in its murmur, say- 
ing, “Whoever drinks of me will become a 
roe,” and she cried, “ Oh, brother, do not drink, 
I pray thee, lest thou become a roe and run 
away from me.” But the brother had already 
knelt down by the stream, stooped down, and 
drank of the water: and as soon as the first 
drop touched his lips, there he lay—a white 
roe. 

The little sister cried over her poor bewitched 
brother, and the roe cried also as he rested 
mournfully beside her. At last the maiden 
said, “ Never mind, dear roe, I will never for. 
sake you.” So she took off her golden garter 
and put it round the roe’s neck, then pulled 
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some rushes and wove them intoacord. To 
this she tied the little animal and led him on, 
and they both went still deeper into the 
wood. When they had gone a long, long way, 
they came at last toa little house, into which the 
maiden peeped; and as it was empty, she 
thought, “Here we may stay and live.” So 
she made a pretty bed of leaves and moss for 
the roe; and every morning she went out and 
gathered roots, berries, and nuts for herself ; 
and for the roe she brought tender grass, which 
he ate out of her hand, and played about and 
was very happy. In the evening, when the 
little sister was tired and had said her prayers, 
she laid her head upon the roe, who was her 
pillow, and went sweetly to sleep; and if her 
brother had only kept his proper shape, they 
would have led a very happy life. 

They had lived alone in this way during a 
long time, when it happened that the king of 
the country held a great hunt in the forest. 
Through the trees might be heard the blowing 
of horns, the barking of dogs, and the joyous 
cries of the hunters, which when the little roe 
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heard he was almost beside himself with de- 
light. “Oh,” said he to his sister, “let me go 
and see the hunt; I can no longer refrain ;” 
and he begged hard till she consented. 

“ But,” said she, “ when you return at even- 
ing I shall have shut my door against the wild 
huntsmen, and in order that I may know you, 
knock and say,‘ My little sister, let me in;’ 
but if you do not say so, I shall not open the 
door.” 

Now off sprang the roe, and was so happy to 
find himself in the openair. The king and his 
huntsmen saw the beautaful beast and set off 
after him, but they could not catch him; for 
when they thought they had certainly got him, 
he sprang over a bush and disappeared. When 
it was dark he galloped up to the little house, 
knocked, and cried, “ My little sister, let me 
in.” And when the door was opened he sprang 
in, and rested all night on his pretty little bed. 
Next morning the hunt began again, and when 
the roe heard the blast of the horns and the 
“Ho! ho!” of the hunters, he could not rest, 
and cried, “ Sister, open the door ; I must go.” 
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His sister opened the door and said, “But 
mind you must be back in the evening and 
make your little speech, that I may let you 
— In.” 

When the king and his huntsmen saw the 
white roe with the gold band once more, they 
all rode after him, but he was too quick and 
agile for them. This chase lasted the whole 
day ; at last, toward evening, the hunters sur- 
rounded him, and wounded him with an arrow 
in the foot, so that he was forced to limp and 
go slowly. One of the hunters, creeping softly 
after him to the little house, heard him say, 
“ My sister, let me in,” and saw that the door 
was opened, and immediately shut to again; so 
he went back to the king, and told him all he 
had seen and heard. 

“We will have another hunt to-morrow,” 
said the king. 

The little sister was greatly alarmed when 
she saw her white roe was wounded ; she 
washed off the blood, laid herbs upon the 
place, and said, “ Go now to thy bed, dear roe, 
and get well.” 
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The wound, however, was so slight that the 
next morning he felt nothing of it, and when 
he heard the noise of the hunt he said, “I can- 
not keep away;I must go, and nothing shall 
keep me.” 

His sister cried and said, “ Now you will go 
and be killed, and leave me here alone in the 
forest, forsaken by all the world; I will not 
let you go out.” 

“Then I shall die here of grief,” answered 
the roe: “for when I hear the sound of the 
horn I do feel as if I could jump out of my 
shoes.” So his sister could not do less than 
open the door with a heavy heart, and the roe 
sprang out joyfully into the forest. 

As soon as the king saw him, he said to his 
huntsmen, “ Now hunt him all day till evening, 
but don’t do anything to hurt him.” 

When the sun was set the king said to his 
huntsman, “ Now come and show me the little 
house you saw in the wood.” And when he 
was before the door he knocked and cried, 
“Dear little sister, let me in.” Immediately 
the door opened, the king entered, and there 
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stood a maiden more beautiful than any one he 
had ever seen. The damsel was frightened 
when she found there had come in, not her roe, 
but aman who wore a golden crown on his head. 
But the king looked kindly at her, took her 
hand, and said, “ Wilt thou go with me to my 


castle, and be my dear wife ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the maiden, “but the 
roe must come with me, for I cannot forsake 
him.” 

The king replied, “He shall remain with 
you as long as you live, and shall want for 
nothing.” 

At this moment he came springing in, his 
sister tied the cord of rushes round his neck, 
led him with her own hand, and they all left 
the little house together. 

The king took the beautiful maiden on his 
own horse and conducted her to his castle, 
where the marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp. She was now queen, and they lived a 
long time very happily together; while the roe 
was petted and taken care of, and played all 
day about the palace garden, 
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But the wicked stepmother, on whose ac- 
count these children had been driven into the 
wide world, thought nothing less than that the 
little sister had been torn to pieces by wild 
beasts in the forest, and that the brother, in 
the shape of a roe, had been killed by the 
hunters. When she now heard they were so 
happy, and that everything went well with 
them, envy and spite raged in her heart and 
gave her no rest, and her only thought was how 
she could do some mischief to them both. Her 
own daughter, who was as ugly as the night 
and had only one eye, was continually re- 
proaching her, and saying, “It is 1 who ought 
to have been made queen.” 

“Never mind,” said the old witch to con- 
sole her; “when the time comes I will manage 
it.” 

By and by the queen gave birth to a beau- 
tiful little boy; and the king being away at 
the hunt, the old witch took upon herself the 
form of the lady-in-waiting, entered the room 
where the queen lay, and said to her, “Come, 
the bath is ready, which will do you good and 
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give you new strength; make haste before it 
gets cold.” Her daughter was also at hand, 
and they carried the poor weak queen between 
them into the bath-room and laid her in the 
bath: then they shut the door and ran away. 
But under the bath they had first lighted a 
great furnacefire, so that the beautiful young 
queen could not save herself from being 
scorched alive. 

When that was done the old witch took her 
own daughter, put a cap on her, and laid her 
on the bed in the queen’s room. She changed 
her also into the shape of the young queen, all 
except her one eye, and she could not give her 
another. But in order that the king might not 
observe it, she was obliged to lie on that side 
where there was noeye. In the evening, when 
he was come home, and heard that he had 
a little son, he was very much delighted, and 
wished to visit his dear wife and see how she 
was getting on; on which the old woman cried 
out in a great hurry, “ As you value your life, 
don’t touch the curtain; the queen must not 
see the light, and must be left quite quiet.” 
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So the king went away, and never found out 
that it was a false queen in the bed. 

But when it was midnight, and all the world 
was asleep, the nurse who was sitting beside 
the cradle, and who was the only person awake, 
saw the door open and the true queen come in. 
She took the baby out of the cradle, laid it in 
her arms, and nursed it tenderly. She then 
shook up the pillows, laid it down again, and 
covered it with the counterpane. She did not 
forget the roe either, but went into the corner 
where it lay, and stroked it gently. After this 
she passed out, quite silently, through the door ; 
and the nurse inquired next morning of the 
sentinels whether any one had gained entrance 
into the palace during the night, but they an- 
swered, “No—we have seen nobody.” She 
continued to come in the same way for several 
nights, though she spoke never a word: the 
nurse always saw her, but never dared to men- 
tion it. 

When some time had passed, the queen at 
last began to speak, and said: 
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*« How is my baby? How is my roe? . 
I can come again twice, then forever must go.” 


The nurse could not answer her; but when 
she had disappeared she went to the king, and 
told him all about it, upon which he cried, 
“What does it mean? I will myself watch by 
the child to-night.” 

In the evening he came to the nursery, and 
there at midnight the dead queen appeared, 
and said, 


“‘ How is my baby? How is my roe? 
I can come but once more, then forever must go,” 


and nursed and fondled the baby as before, 
then vanished. The king did not dare to ad- 
dress her, but watched again the following 
night. This time she said: 


“‘ How is my baby? How is my roe? 
I can come but this once, then forever must go.” 


Upon which the king could no longer con- 
tain himself, but sprang forward and cried, 
“Thou canst surely be no one but my own dear 


wite !” 
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She replied, “ Yes, I am thy dear wife ;” and 
as soon as she had spoken these words she was 
restored to life, and became once more fresh 
and blooming. 

Then she related to the king the crime com- 
mitted on her by the old witch and her ugly 
daughter, whom he at once commanded to be 
brought to judgment, and had sentence passed 
upon them. The daughter was taken forth 
into the woods, where the wild beasts tore her 
in pieces, and the witch was burned. And be- 
hold ! as soon as there was nothing left of her 
but ashes, the white roe became changed again 
and resumed his human form; so they all 
lived happily together till the end of their 
lives. 


THE END, 
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12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

“‘These adventures are simply inimitable, and will delight boys and girls 
of mature age, as well as their juniors. No happier combination of 
author and artist than this volume presents could be found to furnish 
healthy amusement to the young folks. The book is an artistic one in 
every sense.’’—Toronto Mail, 


Fussbudget’s Folks. A Story for Young Girls. By 


Anna F, Burnoam. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“‘Mrs, Burnhain has a rare gift for composing stories for children. With 
a light, yet forcible touch, she paints sweet and artless, yet natural and 
strong, characters.’’—Congregationalist. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Mixed Pickles. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. E. M. 


Fieip. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“It is, in its way, a little classic, of which the real beauty and pathos 
can hardly be appreciated by young people. It is not too much to say 
of the story that it is perfect of its kind.’’—Good Literature. 


Miss Mouse and Her Boys. A Story for Girls. By 


Mrs. MoteswortH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


‘“‘Mrs. Molesworth’s books are cheery, wholesome, and particularly weli 
adapted to refined life. It is safe to add that she is the best English prore 
writer for children. A new volume from Mrs. Molesworth is always a 
treat.’’—The Beacon. 


Gilly Flower. A Story for Girls. By the author of 
** Miss Toosey’s Mission.”  12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Jill is a little guardian angel to three lively brothers who tease and 
play with her. . . . Her unconscious gocdness brings right thoughts 
and resolves to several persons who come into contact with her. There is 
=e hed in this tale, but its influence is of the best kind.’’—Literary 

orld. 


The Chaplet of Pearls; or, The White and Black Ribau- 
mont. By CHARLOTTE M. Yonas. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00, 


“Full of spirit and life, so well sustained throughout that grown-up 
readers may enjoy it as much as children. It is one of the best books of 
the season.’’—Guardian, 


Naughty Miss Bunny: Her Tricks and Troubles. By 


Ciara MuLHOLLAND. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“The naughty child is positively delightful. Papas should not omit the 
book from their list of juvenile presents.’-—Land and Water. 


Meg’s Friend. By Atice Corxran. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, price $1.00. 


“One of Miss Corkran’s charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque style which marks the authoress as one of the first among 
writers for young people.’’—The Spectator. 


Averil. By Rosa N. Canny. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
price $1.00, 


“A charming story for young folks. Averil is a delightful creature— 
Sas wena and true—and her varying fortunes are perfectly real- 
stic.’’—Wor!l 


Aunt Diana. By Rosa N. Carry. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, price $1.00. 


“An excellent story, the interest being sustained from first to last, 
This is, both in its intention and the way the story is told, one of the 
pea books of its kind which has come before us this year.’’—Saturday 

eview, 


Little Sunshine’s Holiday: A Picture from Life. By 
Miss Mutoer. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This is a pretty narrative of child life, describing the simple doings 
and sayings of a very charming and_ rather precocious child. This is a 
delightful book for young people.’’—Gazette. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Esther’s Charge. A Story for Girls. By Eten EVvERert 


GREEN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“. . . This is a story showing in a charming way how one little 
girl’s jealousy and bad temper were conquered; one of the best, most 
a and improving of the Christmas juveniles.”.—New York Trib- 


Fairy Land of Science. By Arapetta B. BUCKLEY. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“‘We can highly recommend it; not only for the valuable information 
it gives on the special subjects to which it is dedicated, but also as a 
book teaching natural sciences in an interesting way. A fascinating 
little volume, which will make friends in every household in which there 
are children.’’—Daily News. 


Merle’s Crusade. By Rosa N. Carzy. 12mo, cloth, 


illustrated, price $1.00. 


*‘Among the books for young people we bave seen nothing more unique 
than this book. Like all of this author’s stories it will please young read- 
srs by the very attractive and charming style in which it is written.’’— 

ournal, 


Birdie: A Tale of Child Life. By H. L. Curxpz- 


PEMBERTON. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“The story is quaint and simple, but there is a freshness about it 
that makes one hear again the ringing laugh and the cheery shout of chil- 
dren at play which charmed his earlier years.’’—New York Express, 


The Days of Bruce: A Story from Scottish History. 


By Grace Acuinar. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“There is a delightful freshness, sincerity and vivacity about all of Grace 
Aguilar’s stories which cannot fail to win the interest and admiration of 
every lover of good reading.’’—Boston Beacon. 


Three Bright Girls: A Story of Chance and Mischance. 


By Anniz E. Armstrone. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“The charm of the story lies in the cheery helpfulness of spirit devel- 
oped in the girls by their changed circumstances; while the author finds 
a pleusant ending to all their happy makeshifts. The story is charmingly 
red and the book can be warmly recommended as a present for girls.’’— 


Giannetta: A Girl’s Story of Herself. By Rosa MuL- 


HOLLAND. 12mo, cloth, iliustrated, price $1.00. 

“Mxtremely well told and full of interest. Giannetta is a true heroine— 
warm-hearted, self-sacrificing, and, as all good women nowadays are, 
largely touched with enthusiasm of humanity. The illustrations are un- 
pac good. One of the most attractive gift books of the season,’’—The 

cademy. 


Margery Merton’s Girlhood. By Atice CorKRAN. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“‘The experiences of an orphan girl who in infancy is left by her 
father to the care of an elderly aunt residing near Paris. The accounts 
of the various persons who have an after influence on the story are sin- 
gularly vivid. There is a subtle attraction about the book which will make 
it a great favorite with thoughtful girls.’’—Saturday Review. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Under False Colors: A Story from Two Girls’ Lives. 


By SaraH Doupney. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Sarah Doudney has no superior as a writer of high-toned stories—pure 
in style, original in conception, and with skillfully wrought out plots; but 
bs peye seen nothing equal in dramatic energy to this book.’’—Christian 

eader. 


Down the Snow Stairs; or, From Good-night to Good- 
morning. By ALticz CorKRAN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


‘‘Among all the Christmas volumes which the year has brought to our 
table this one stands out facile princeps—a gem of the first water, bearin 
upon every one of its pages the signet mark of genius. . . . All is tol 
with such simplicity and perfect naturalness that the dream appears to be 
+ scud reality. It is indeed a Little Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ tien 

eader. 


The Tapestry Room: A Child’s Romance. By Mars. 


Mo.tesworts. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

‘“‘Mrs. Molesworth is a charming painter of the nature and ways of 
children; and she has done good service in fixing us this charming 
juvenile which will delight the young people.’’—Athenzum, London. 


Little Miss Peggy: Only a Nursery Story. By Mrs. 
MoutesworrH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s children are finished studies. A joyous earnest spirit 
pervades her work, and her sympathy is unbounded. She loves them 
with her whole heart, while she lays bare their little minds, and expresses 
their foibles, their faults, their virtues, their inward struggles, their 
conception of duty, and their instinctive knowledge of the right and wrong 
of things. She knows their characters, she understands their wants, 
and she desires to help them. 


Polly: A New Fashioned Girl. By L. T. Maps. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


Few authors have achieved a popularity equal to Mrs. Meade as a 
writer of stories for young girls. Her characters are living beings of 
flesh and blood, not lay figures of conventional type. Into the trials 
and crosses, and everyday experiences, the reader enters at once with zest 
and hearty sympathy. While Mrs. Meade always writes with a high 
meral purpose, her lessons of life, purity and nobility of character are 
rather inculcated by example than intruded as sermons. 


One of a Covey. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Full of spirit and life, so well sustained throughout that grown-up 
readers may enjoy it as much as children. This ‘Covey’ consists of the 
twelve children of a hard-pressed Dr. Partridge out of which is chosen a 
little girl to be adopted by a spoiled, fine lady. We have rarely read 
a story for boys and girls with greater pleasure. One of the chief char- 
acters would not have disgraced Dickens’ pen.’’—Literary World. 


The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By L. T. Means. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This is one of the prettiest books for children Layee as pretty 
as a | cairn and quite as fragrant. Nothing could be imagined more 
attractive to young people than such a combination of fresh pages and 
fair pictures; and while children will rejoice over it—which is much 
better than crying for it—it is_a book that can be read with pleasure 
even by older boys and girls.’’—Boston Advertiser, 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Rosy. By Mrs. MoteswortH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


price 75 cents. 
Mrs. Molesworth, considering the quality and quantity of her labors 
is the best story-teller for children England has es endan f 
This is a_ very pretty story. The writer -knows children, and their 
ways well. The illustrations are exceedingly well drawn.’’—Spectator. 


Esther: A Book for Girls. By Rosa N. Carzy. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“She inspires her readers simply by bringing them in contact with the 
characters, who are in themselves inspiring. Her simple stories are woven 


in order to give her an opportunity to describe her characters by their owr 
conduct in seasons of trial.’’—Chicago Times, 


Sweet Content. By Mrs. MotuswortH. 12mo, cloth, 

illustrated, price 75 cents. 

“Tt seems to me not at all easier to draw a lifelike child than to draw 
a lifelike man or woman: Shakespeare and Webster were the only two 
men of their age who could do it with perfect delicacy and success. 
Mur own age is more fortunate, on this single score at least, having a 
jarger and far robler proportion of female writers; among whom, since 
the death of George Eliot, there is none left whose touch is so exquisite 
ind masterly, whose love is so thoroughly according to knowledge, whose 
bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful, or so delightful as 
Urs. Molesworth’s.’’—A. C. Swinbourne, 


Honor Bright; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. By the 


author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00, 


“Tt requires a special talent to describe the sayings and doings of 
children, and the author of ‘Honor Bright,’ ‘One of a Covey,’ possesses that 
be in no small degree. A cheery, sensible, and healthy tale.’’—The 

es. 


The Cuckoo Clock. By Mrs. MoxteswortH. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“‘A beautiful little story. It will be read with delight by every child 
into whose hands it is placed. . . . The author deserves all the praise 
that has been, is, and will be bestowed on ‘The Cuckoo Clock.’ Children’s 
stories are plentiful, but one like this is not to be met with every day.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Adventures of a Brownie. As Told to my Child. 


By Miss Mutock. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents, 


“The author of this delightful little book leaves it in doubt all through 
whether there actually is such a creature in existence as a Brownie, but 
she makes us hope that there might be.’’—Chicago Standard. 


Only a Girl: A Tale of Brittany. From the French 


by C. A. Jones. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“We can thoroughly recommend this brightly written and homely nar- 
rative.’’—Saturday Review. 


Little Rosebud; or, Things Will Take a Turn. By 


Beatrice HarrapDen. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

“A most delightful little book. . . . Miss Harraden is so bright, so 
healthy, and so natural withal that the book ought, as a matter of duty, 
to be added to eyery girl’s library in the land.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Girl Neighbors; or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 


SaraH TyTLER. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Tytler’s stories. 
‘Girl Neighbors’ is a pleasant comedy, not so much of errors as of preju- 
dices got rid of, very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written.’’— 
Spectator, 


The Little Lame Prince and His Traveling Cloak. By 


Miss Mutock. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

“No sweeter—that is the proper word—Christmas story for the little 
folks could easily be found, and it is as delightful for older readers a: 
well. There is a moral to it which the reader can find out for himself, if 
he chooses to think.’’—Cleveland Herald. 


Little Miss Joy. By Emma MarsHatt. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 75 cents. 
“‘A very pleasant and instructive story, told by a very charming writer 


in such an attractive way as to win favor among its young readers. The 
illustrations add to the beauty of the book.’’—Utica Herald. 


The House that Grew. A Girl’s Story. By Mrs. Mouzs- 


worTH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This is a very pretty story of English life. Mrs. Molesworth is one 
of the most pepular and charming of English story-writers for children. 
Her child characters are true to life, always natural and_ attractive, 
and her stories are wholesome and interesting.’’—Indianapolis Journal, 


The House of Surprises. By L. T. Mumapr. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


*“‘A charming tale of charming children, who are naughty enough to be 
jnteresting, and natural enough to be lovable; and very prettily their story 
is told. The quaintest yet most natural stories of child life. Simply 
delightful.’’—Vanity Fair, 


The Jolly Ten: and their Year of Stories. By Acnzs 
Carr Saan. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


The story of a band of cousins who were accustomed to meet at the 
**Pinery,’? with ‘‘Aunt Roxy.’’ At her fireside they play merry games, 
have suppers flavored with innocent fun, and listen to stories—each with 
its lesson calculated to make the ten not less jolly, but quickly re- 
sponsive to the calls of duty and to the needs of others. 


Little Miss Dorothy. ‘The Wonderful Adventures of 


Two Little People. By Marrua JamEs. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75c. 


“This is a charming little juvenile story from the pen of Mrs. James, 
detailing the various adventures of a couple of young children. Their 
many adventures are told in a charming manner, and the book will 
please young girls and boys.’’—Montreal Star. 


Pen’s Venture. A Story for Girls. By Etvirron 


Wricat. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 
Something Pen saw in the condition of the cash girls in a certain store 
gave her a thought; the thought became a plan; the plan became a ven- 


Hsin venture. It is amusing, touching, and instructive to read about 
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FAIRY BOOKS. 
The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by ANDREW Lana. Pro- 


fusely illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00, 

“The tales are simply delightful. No amount of description ¢« 
them justice. The only way is to read the book through pe coves = 
cover.’’—Book Review. 


The Green Fairy Book. Edited by Anprew Lane. 
Profusely illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


“The most delightful book of fairy tales, taking form and cont 
gether, ever presented to children.’’—E, 5. Hartland, in Sutktarcon ie 


The Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by AnpREw Lana. 
Profusely illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


*““As a collection of fairy tales to delight children of all age anke 
second to none.’’—Daily Graphic, . a ie 


The Red Fairy Book. Edited by ANDREW Lana. Pro- 


fusely illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00, 

“A&A gift-book that will charm any child, and all older folk, who have 
been fortunate enough to retain their taste for the old nursery stories,’”’"—= 
Literary World. 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Edited by JoszepH Jacozss. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

**A stock of delightful little narratives gathered chiefly from the Celtie« 
speaking peasants of Ireland. A perfectly lovely book. And oh! the 
wonderful pictures inside. Get this book if you can; it is capital, all 
through.’’—Pall Mall Budget. 


English Fairy Tales. Edited by JoszpH Jacoss. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“The tales are simply delightful. No amount of description can de 
them justice. The only way is to read the book through from covers to 
coyer. The book is intended to correspond to ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ 
and it must be allowed that its pages fairly rival in interest those of 
that well-known repository of folk-lore.’’—Morning Herald, 


Indian Fairy Tales. Edited by JosepH Jacops. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Mr. Jacobs brings home to us in a clear and intelligible manner the 
enormous influence which ‘Indian Fairy Tales’ have had upon Huropean 
literature of the kind. The present combination will be welcomed not 
alone by the little ones for whom it is specially combined, but also by 
children of larger growth and added years.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Household Fairy Tales. By the BrorHers GRIMM. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00, 
“As a collection of fairy tales to cee children of all ages this 
work ranks second to none.’’—Daily Graphic. 


Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans CHRisTIAN ANDER- 


SEN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“Tf I were asked to select a child’s library I should name these three 
volumes, ‘English,’ ‘Celtic,’ and ‘Indian Fairy Tales,’ with Grimm and 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales.’’—Independent. 
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FAIRY BOOKS. 


Popular Fairy Tales. By the BrotHEers Grimm. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“From first to last, almost without exception, these stories are delight- 
ful.’’—Athenzum. 


Icelandic Fairy Tales. By A. W. Hatt. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, price $1.00. 

“The most delightful book of fairy tales, taking form and contents to- 
gether, ever presented to children. The whole collection is dramatic and 
humorous. A more desirable child’s book has not been seen for many a 
day.’’—Daily News. 

Fairy Tales From the Far North. (Norwegian.) By 

P. C. ASBJORNSEN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“If we were asked what present would make a child happiest at Christ- 
mastide we think we could with a clear conscience point to Mr. Jacobs’ 
book. It is a dainty and an interesting volume.’’—Notes and Queries. 
Cossack Fairy Tales. By R. Nisper Bain. 12mo, 

cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“A really valuable and curious selection which will be welcomed by 
readers of all ages. . . . The illustrations by Mr. Batten are often 
clever and irresistibly humorous. A delight alike to the young people 
and their elders.’’—Globe. 


The Golden Fairy Book. By Various AuTHors. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“The most delightful book of its kind that has come in our way for 
many a day. It is brimful of pretty stories. Retold in a truly deightful 
manner.’’—Graphio, 


The Silver Fairy Book. By Various AuTHors. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“The book is intended to correspond to ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’ and it 
must be allowed that its pages fairly rival in interest those of the well- 
arsael re oo of folk-lore. It is a most delightful volume of fairy 
ales,’’—Courier, 


The Brownies, and Other Stories. By Jutiana HoraTia 


Ewina. i2mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Like all the books she has written this one {is very charming, and 
is worth more in the hands of a child than a score of other stories of a 
more sensational character.’’—Christian at Work. 


The Hunting of the Snark. An Agony in Hight Fits. 


By Lewis CarRo.t, author of ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, price 75 cents. 


“This glerious plece of nonsense. . . . Everybody ought to read it 
—nearly everyoody will—and all who deserve the treat will scream with 
laughter.’’—Graphic, 


Lob Lie-By-the-fire, and Other Tales. By JuLiana 
Horatio Ewina. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Mrs. Ewing bas written as good a story as her ‘Brownies,’ and that 
is saying a great deal. ‘Lob Lie-by-the-fire’ has humor and pathos, and 
teaches what is right without making children think they are reading a 
sSermon.’’—Saturday Review, 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By Right of Conquest; or, With Cortez in Mexico. 
G. A. Henry. With illustrations by W. 8. Sraczy. 12mo, clo’ 
po es edges, price $1.50. - z 
“The conquest of Mexico by a small band of resolute men under the 
magnificent leadership of Cortez is always rightfully ranked among the most 
mere and ee bar tor ay corset Hitt Pee re Conquest’ is the 
nearest approac © a perfectly success: ic: e that Mr. H 
has yet published.”—Academy. soled 


For Name and Fame; or, Through Afghan Passes. 


By G. A. Hesty. With illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 12mo, clo 

olivine edges, price $1.00. Fo 

“Not only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms of excitee 
ment of a campaign, but, what is still more useful, an account of a 
territory and its inhabitants which must for a long time possess a supreme 
interest for Englishmen, as being the key to our Indian Empire.’”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


The Bravest of the Brave; or, With Peterborough in 


a By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by H. M. Pacer. 12mo 
oth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“Mr. Henty never loses sight of the moral purpose of his work—to 
enforce the doctrine of courage and truth, mercy and loving kindness, 
as indispensable to the making of a gentleman. Boys will read ‘The 
Bravest of the Brave’ with pleasure and profit; of that we are quite 
sure.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


The Cat of Bubastes: A Story of Ancient Egypt. By 


G. A. Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00, 
.“The story, from the critical moment of the killing of the sacred cat 
to the perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, is ver skillfully 
constructed and full of exciting adventures. It is admirably illustrated.’” 
—Saturday Review. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie: ‘A Tale of Fontenoy and Cul- 


loden, By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by Gorpon Brownz. 12mo, 

cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“Ronald, the hero, is very like the hero of ‘Quentin Durward.’ The 
lad’s journey across France, and his hairbreadth escapes, makes up as 
good a narrative of the kind as we have ever read. For freshness of 
treatment and variety of incident Mr. Henty has surpassed himself.’’— 
Spectator. 

With Clive in India; or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by Gorpon Brownz, 12mo, cloth, 
olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“He has taken a period of Indian history of the most vital impor- 
tance, and he has embroidered on the historical facts a story which of 
itself is deeply interesting. Young people assuredly will be delighted 
with the volume.’’—Scotsman, 


In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of a West- 


minster Boy. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by J. Scuénpzre, 

12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00, 

“Harry Sandwith, the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat 
Mr. Henty’s record. His adventures will delight boys by the audacity 
and peril they depict. The story is one of Mr. Henty’s best.’’—Saturday 


Review. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus 


and the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by JoHN 

ScHdNBERG. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

‘“‘A praiseworthy attempt to interest British youth in the great deeds 
of the Scotch Brigade in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackey, Hep- 
burn, and Munro live again in Mr. Henty’s pages, as those deserve to 
live whose disciplined bands formed really the germ of the modern 
British army.’’—Atheneum. 


The Dragon and the Raven; or, The Days of King 


Alfred. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by C. J. Stanmanp. 12mo,; 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. i 
In this story the author gives an account of the fierce struggle be+ 

tween Saxon and Dane for supremacy in Hngland, and presents a vivid 

picture of the misery and ruin to which the country was reduced by the 

ravages of the sea-wolves. The story is treated in a manner most at- 
tractive to the boyish reader.’’—Atheneum, 


The Young Carthaginian: A Story of the Times of 


Hannibal. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by C. J. Sranmanp. 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 


“‘Well constructed and vividly told. From first to last nothing stays 
the interest of the narrative. [Kt bears us along as on a stream whose 
current varies in direction, but never loses its force.’’—Saturday Review. 


In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 


By G. A. Henty. With illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 12mo, cloth, 
olivine edges, price $1.00, 


“It is written in the author’s best style. Full of the wildest and most 
remarkable achievements, it is a tale of great interest, which a boy, once 
he has begun it, will not willingly put one side.’’—The Schoolmaster, 


With Wolfe in Canada; or, The Winning of a Con- 


tinent. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by Gorpon Browns. 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 


‘“‘A model of what a boys’ story-book should be. Mr. Henty has a 
great power of infusing into the dead facts of history new life, and as 
no pains are spared by him to ensure accuracy in historic details, his 
books supply useful aids to study as well as amusement.’’—School Guard- 


True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of 


Independence, By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by Gorpon Brownz. 
12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 


“Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British soliders 
during the unfortunate struggle against American emancipation. The son 
of an American loyalist, who remains true to our flag, falls among the 
hostile red-skins in that very Huron country which has been endeared. 
to us by the exploits of Hawkeye and Chingachgook.’’—The Times, 


A Final Reckoning: A Tale of Bush Life in Aus- 


tralia. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by W. B. WottzN. 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 


‘‘All boys will read this story with eager and unflagging interest. The 
episodes are in Mr. Henty’s very best vein—graphic, exciting, realistic; 
and, as in all Mr. Henty’s books, the tendency is to the formation of an 
honorable, manly, and even heroic character.’-—Birmingham Post. 
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The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Venice in the Four- 


teenth Century. By G. A. Henty. With illustrations by Gorpon BRowng, 
12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“Every boy should read “The Lion of St. Mark.’ Mr. Henty has never 
roduced a story more delightful, more wholesome, or more vivacious.’’— 
turday Review. 


Facing Death; or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A 


Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by GorDon 

Browne. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“The tale is well written and well illustrated, and there is much 
reality in the characters. If any father, clergyman, or schoolmaster 
is on the lookout for a good book to give as a present to a boy who is 
worth his salt, this is the book we would recommend.’’—Standard. 


Maori and Settler: A Story of the New Zealand War. 


By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by ALFRED Pzarsz. 12mo, cloth 

olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“In the adventures among the Maoris, there are many breathless 
Moments in which the odds seem hopelessly against the party, but they 
Succeed in establishing themselves happily in one of the pleasant New 
Zealand yalleys. It is brimful of adventure, of humorous and interesting 
conversation, and vivid pictures of colonial life.’’—Schoolmaster. 


One of the 28th: A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. 
Henty. With illustrations by W. H. Ovsrenp. 12mo, cloth, olivine 


edges, price $1.00. 

“Written with Homeric vigor and heroic inspiration. It is graphic, 
Picturesque, and dramatically effective . . . shows us Mr. Henty at 
his best and brightest. The adventures will hold a boy enthralled as he 
emia through them with breathless interest ‘from cover to cover.’ ’’— 

server, 


Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limer- 
ick. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“The narrative is free from the vice of prejudice, and ripples with 
life as if what is being described were really passing before the eye.’’— 

Belfast News-Letter. 


Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
G. A. Henry. With illustrations by H. M. Pacer. 12mo, cloth, olivine 
| ges, price $1.00. 

“Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforwardness, truth 
and courage. This is one of the best of the many good books Mr. 
Henty has produced, and deserves to be classed with his ‘Facing Death.’ ’”’ 
—Standard, 


The Young Midshipman: A Story of the Bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, 
price $1.00. 

A coast fishing lad, by an act of heroism, secures the interest of 
a shipowner, who places him as an apprentice on board one of bis ships. 
In company with two of his fellow-apprentices he is left behind, at 
Alexandria, in the bands of the revolted Egyptian troops, and is present 
through the bombardment and the scenes of riot and bloodshed which 
accompanied it. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on Tecelpt of price by the 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. By G. A. 


Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 
The hero of the story early excites our admiration, and is altogether 


a fine character such as boys will delight in, whilst the story of the 
campaign is very graphically told.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


The Cornet of Horse: A Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. 


By G. A. Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1. 

“Mr. Henty not only concocts a thrilling tale, he weaves fact and fiction 
together with so skillful a hand that the reader cannot help acquiring a 
just and clear view of that fierce and terrible struggle known as the 
Crimean War.’’—Atheneum, 


The Young Franc-Tireurs: Their Adventures in the 


Franco-Prussian War. By G. A. Henty. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 

olivine edges, price $1.00. 

*‘A capital book for boys. It is nrtant and readable, and full of good 
sense and manliness. It teaches pluck and patience in adversity, and 
shows that right living leads to success.’’—Observer. 


The Young Colonists: A Story of Life and War in 


South Africa. By G. A. Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine 

edges, price $1.00. 

“No boy needs to have any story of Henty’s recommended to him, and 
parents who do not know and buy them for their boys should be ashamed 
of themselves. Those to whom he is yet unknown could not make a 
better beginning than with this book. 


The Young Buglers. A Tale of the Peninsular War. 


By G. A. Henty. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1. 

“Mr. Henty is a giant among boys* writers, and his books are suffi- 
ciently popular to be sure of a welcome anywhere. In stirring interest, 
this is quite up to the level of Mr. Henty’s former historical tales,’’— 
Saturday Review. 


Sturdy and Strong; or, How George Andrews Made his 


a q Q@. A. Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, 
price $1.00. 

“The history of a hero of everyday life, whose love of tr th, clothing of 
modesty, and innate pluck, carry him, naturally, from poverty to afflu- 
ence. George Andrews is an example of character with nothing to cavil 
es and stands as a good instance of chivalry in domestic life.’’—The 

mpire, 


Among Malay Pirates. A Story of Adventure and 
Peril. By G@. A. Henry. With illustrations, 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, 
price $1.00, 

“Incident succeeds incident, and adventure is piled upon adventure, 
and at the end the reader, be he boy or man, will have experienced 
breathless enjoyment in a romantic story that must have taught him 
much at its close.’’—Army and Navy Gazotte. 


Jack Archer. A Tale of the Crimea. By G. A. 


Henty. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“Mr. Henty not only concocts a thrilling its, he weaves fact and fiction 
together with so skillful a hand that the reader cannot help acquiring a 
just and clear view of that fierce and terrible struggle.”,—Atheneum, 
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Friends, Though Divided. A Tale of the Civil War. 


By G. A. Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1. 

“It has a good plot; it abounds in action; the scenes are equally spirited 
and realistic, and we can only say we have read it with much pleasure 
from first te last.’’—Times, 


Out on the Pampas; or, The Young Settlers. By 
G. A. Henry. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 


“A really noble story, which adult readers will find to the full as satis- 
fying as the boys. Lucky boys! to have such a caterer as Mr. G. A, 
Henty.’’—Black and White. 


The Boy Knight: A Tale of the Crusades. By G. A. 
Henty. With illustrations, 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 
“Of stirring episode there is no lack. The book, with its careful accu- 
racy and its deseriptions of all the chief battles, will give many a school- 


boy his first real understanding of a very important period of history.’’-— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. The Story of a North 
Sea Fisher Boy. By Rozerr Leicuron. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 
A description of life on the wild North Sea,—the hero being a parson’s 

son who is appreciated on board a Lowestoft fishing lugger. The led hag 
to suffer many buffets from his shipmates, while the storms and dangers 
which he braved on board the ‘‘North Star’’ are set forth with minute 
knowledge and intense power. The wreck of the ‘‘Golden Fleece’’ forms 
the climax to a thrilling series of desperate mischances. 


Olaf the Glorious. A Story of the Viking Age. By 


Rosert Leieuton. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


This story of Olaf the Glorious, King of Norway, opens with the incident 
of his being found by his uncle living as a bond-slave in Hsthonia; then 
come his adventures as a Viking and his raids upon the coasts of Scot- 
land and England, his victorious battle against the English at Maldon in 
Essex, his being bought off by Ethelred the Unready, and his conversion 
to Christianity. He then returns to Pagan Norway, is accepted as king, 
and converts his people to the Christian faith. 


To Greenland and the Pole. A story of Adventure in 
the Arctic Regions. By GorponSraBLes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1 


The unfailing fascination of Arctic venturing is presented in this sory 
with new vividness. It deals with skilébning in the north of Scotland, 
deer-hunting in Norway, sealing in the Arctic Seas, bear-stalking on the 
ice-floes, the hardships of a journey across Greenland, and a successful 
yoyage to the back of the North Pole. This is, indeed, a real sea-yarn 
by a real sailor, and the tone is as bright and wholesome as the adventureg 


are numerous, 


Yussuf the Guide. A Story of Adventure in Asia 
Minor. By Gora Manvinie Fenn. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
This story deals with the stirring incidents in the career of a lad who has 

been almost given over by the doctors, but who rapidly recovers health 
and strength in a journey through Asia Minor. The adventures are many, 
and culminate in the travellers being snowed up for the winter in the 
mountains, from which they escape while their captors are waiting for 
the ransom that does not come. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Grettir the Outlaw. A Story of Iceland. By S. Bar- 


1nG-GouLp. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“This is the boys’ book of the year. That is, of course, a8 much as 
to say that it will do for men grown as well as juniors. It is told in 
simple, straightforward English, as all stories should be, and it has a 
freshness and freedom which make it irresistible.’’—National Observer. 


Two Thousand Years Ago. The Adventures of a 
Roman Boy. By A. J. Counce. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
‘Prof. Church has in this story sought to revivify that most interesting 

period, the last days of the Roman Republic. The book is extremely en- 


tertaining as well as useful; there is a wonderful freshness in the Romar 
Scenes and characters.’’—Times, 


Nat the Naturalist. A Boy’s Adventure in the East- 


ern Seas. By GEoRGE MaNvILLE Fenn. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 
Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of the 
fOastern seas, and their adventures are told in a truthful and vastly in- 
teresting fashion. The descriptions of Mr. Bbony, their black comrade, 
and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humor. 


fhe Log of the Flying Fish. A Story of Peril and 


Adventure. By Harry Cotuincwoop. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 

‘This story is full of even more vividly recounted adventures than those 
which) charmed so many boy readers in ‘Pirate Island’ and ‘Congo Rovers.’ 
e . . There is a thrilling adventure on the precipices of Mount Everest, 
when the ship floats of and providentially returns by force of ‘gravita- 
tion.’ ’’—Academy. 


The Congo Rovers. A Story of the Slave Squadron. 
By Harry Cotuinewoop. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“The scene of this tale is laid on the west coast of Africa, and in the 
lower reaches of the Congo; the characteristic scenery of the great river 
being delineated with wonderful accuracy. Mr. Collingwood carries us off 
for another cruise at sea, in ‘The Congo overs,’ and boys will need no 
pressing to join the daring crew, which seeks adventures and meets with 
any number of them.’’—The Times, 


Boris the Bear Hunter. A Tale of Peter the Great and 
His Times. By Frep Wishaw. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“This is a capital story, The characters are marked and lifelike, and it 

fs full of incident and adventure.’’—Standard. 

Michael Strogoff; or, The Courier of the Ozar. By 
JuLes VERNE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00, : 


“The story is full of originality and vigor. The characters are lifelike, 
there is plenty of stirring incident, the interest is sustained throughout, 
ve ney boy will enjoy following the fortunes of the hero.’’—Journal of 

ucation, 


Mother Carey’s Chicken. Her Voyage to the Unknown 


Isle. By Grorce Manvitte Fenn. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Undoubtedly one of the best Mr. Fenn has written. The incidents are 
of thrilling interest, while the characters are drawn with a care and com- 
pleteness rarely found in a boy’s book,’’—-Literary World. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Dick Sand; or, A Captain at Fifteen. By JuLzs 
VERNE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Jules Verne himself never constructed a more marvellous tale. It con- 
tains the strongly marked features that are always conspicuous in his 
stories—a racy humor, the manly vigor of his sentiment, and wholesome 
moral lessons.’’—Christian Leader. 


Erling the Bold. A Tale of the Norse Sea Kings. 
By R. M. Batnantyne. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“This volume makes a really fascinating book, worthy of its telling 
title. There is, we venture to say, not a dull chapter in the book, not 
a page which will not bear a second reading.’’—Guardian. 


Masterman Ready; or, The Wreck of the Pacific. By 
Captain MarryatT. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“‘As racy a tale of life at sea and adventure as we have met with for 


some time. . . . Altogether the sort of book that boys will revel in.’’ 
—Atheneum. 


The Green Mountain Boys. A Tale of the Early Set- 
tlementof Vermont. By D.P.THompson. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 
A story of very great interest for boys. In his own forcible style the 

author has endeavored to show that determination and patriotic enthu- 

siasm can accomplish marvellous results. This story gives a graphic ac- 
count of the early settlers of Vermont, and their patriotic efforts in de- 
fending their homes from the invasions of enemies. 


Every Inch a Sailor. By Gorpon Srasizs. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. y 
“A story which is quite as good in its way as ‘Treasure Island,’ and is 
full of adventure of a stirring yet most natural kind. Although it is 
primarily a boys’ book, it is a real godsend to the elderly reader.’’— 
Evening Times. 


The Golden Galleon. A Narrative of Adventure on 


Her Majesty’s Ship the Revenge. By Rozsert Lzicuton. 12mo, cloth, 

illustrated, price $1.00. 

“This story should add considerably to Mr. Leighton’s high reputation. 
Excellent in every respect, it contains every variety of incident. The plot 
is very cleverly devised, and the types of the North Sea sailors are 
capital.’”,—The Times, 


The Gorilla Hunters. A Tale of the Wilds of Africa. 


By R. M. Batnantyxe. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00, 

“‘We conscientiously belive that boys will find it capital reading. It is 
full of incident and mystery, and the mystery is kept up to the last 
moment. It is full of stirring adventure, daring and many escapes; and 
it has a historical interest.’’—Times, 


' Gascoyne the Sandalwood Trader. By R. M. Bat- 


LANTYNE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“One of the best stories of seafaring life and adventure which have 
appeared this season. Entertaining in the highest degree from beginning 
to end, and full of adventure which is all the livelier for its close con- 
nection with history.’’—Spectator, 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Two Years Before the Mast. ‘A Personal Narrative of 
Life at Sea. By R. H. Dana, Jr. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“One of the very best books for boys that we have seen for a long time: 


its author stands far in advance of any other writer for boys as a teller 
of stories of the sea.’’—The Standard. 


The Young Rajah. A Story of Indian Life. By W. 
H. G. Kinaston. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


‘“‘This story will place the author at once in the front rank. It is full 
of life and adventure, and the interest is sustained without a break from 
first to last.’’—Standard. 


How Jack Mackenzie Won His Epaulettes. A Story 


of the Crimean War. By Gorpon Srasies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
price $1.00. 
“This must rank among the few undeniably good boys’ books. He 


will be a very dull boy indeed who lays it down without wishing that 
it had gone on for at least 100 pages more.’’—Mail, 


The King’s Pardon. A Story of Land and Sea. By 
Rosert Overton. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


**An excellent story, the interest being sustained from first to last. 
This is, both in its intention and the way the story is told, one of the 
pent books of its kind which has come before us this year.’’—Saturday 

eview. 


Under the Lone Star. A Story of the Revolution in 
Nicaragua. By Herbert Haynes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“‘We have not of late come across a historical fiction, whether intended 
for boys or for men, which deserves to be so heartily and unreservedly 
praised as regards plot, incidents, and spirit as this book. It is its au- 
thor’s masterpiece as yet.’’—Spectator. 


Geoff and Jim: A Story of School Life. By Ismay 
Tnorn. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This is a prettily told story of the life spent by two motherless bairns 
at a small preparatory school. Both Geoff and Jim are very lovable char- 
acters, only Jim is the more so; and the serapes he gets into and the 
trials he endures will, no doubt, interest a large circle of young readers.’’ 
—Church Times, 


Jack: A Topsy Turvy Story. By CO. M. Crawtey- 
Borvry. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“The illustrations deserve particular mention, as they add largely to 
the interest of this amusing volume for children. Jack falls asleep with 
his mind full of the subject of the fishpond, and is very much surprised 
presently to find himself an inhabitant of Waterworld, where he goes 


through wonderful and edifying adventures. A handsome and pleasant 
book.’’—Literary World, 


Black Beauty. The Autobiography of a Horse. By 
Anna SEWELL. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 7% cents. 


This is the life story of a horse; how he was ill treated and well 
eared for. The experiences of Black Beauty, Ginger, and Merrylegs are 
extremely interesting. Wherever children are, whether boys or girls, there 
this Autobiography should be. It inculeates habits of kindness to all mem- 
bers of the animal creation. The literary merit of the book is excellent. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean IncELow. 12mo, cloth, 


illustrated, price 75 cents. 

“Mrs. Ingelow is, to our mind, the most charming of all living writers 
for children, and ‘Mopsa’ alone ought to give her a kind of pre-emptive 
right to the love and gratitude of our young folks. It requires genius 
to conceive a purely imaginary work which must of necessity deal with 
the supernatural, without running into a mere riot of fantastic absurdity; 
but genius Mrs. Ingelow has, and the story of ‘Jack’ is as careless and 
joyous, but as delicate as a picture of childhood.’’—Eclectic, 


Carrots: Just a Little Boy. By Mrs. MoLEeswortu. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“One of the cleverest and most pleasing stories it has been our good 
fortune to meet with for some time. Carrots and his sister are delight- 
ful little beings, whom to read about is at once to become very fond of. 
A genuine children’s book; we've seen ’em seize it, and read it greedily. 
Children are first-rate critics, and thoroughly appreciate Walter Crane’s 
illustrations.’’—Punch. 


Larry’s Luck. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Tt is believed that this story, by this favorably known author of 
‘Miss Toosey’s Mission,’ will be found both highly interesting and instruc- 
tive to the young. Whether the readers are nine years old, or twice as 
old, they must enjoy this pretty volume.’’—The Examiner, 


A Child’s Christmas: A Sketch of Boy Life. By Mrs. 


Mo.ieswortH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This is another of those delightful juvenile stories of which this author 
has written so many. It is a fascinating little book, with a charming 
plot, a sweet, pure atmosphere, and teaches a wholesome moral in the 
most winning manner.’’—Gazette, 


Chunk, Fusky and Snout. A Story of Wild Pigs for 


Little People. By GzraLtp Youna. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents, 


“The story is an extremely interesting one, full of incident, told in a 
quiet, healthful way, and with a great deal of pleasantly interfused 
information about wild pigs and their ways. It is sure to interest both 
boys and girls.’’—Christian Union, 


Daddy’s Boy. By L. T. Mespe. 12mo, cloth, illus- 


trated, price 75 cents. 

**A charming story of child life. Little Sir Rowland is one of the 
most fascinating of the misunderstood child heroes of the day. The quaint 
doings and imaginings of this gentle, lovable, but highly original child are 
introduced by Mrs. Meade, with all her accustomed pathos.’’—Guardian, 


Adventures of Prince Prigio. By ANDREW LANG. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents, 


‘“‘This book has so much charm of style and good writing that it will be 
eagerly read by many other than the young folk for whom it is intended.’’ 
—Black and White. 


A Flock of Four. A Story for Boys and Girls. By 


Ismay THorn. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 
*“‘As a gift book for boys it is among the best new books of the kind. 
The story is interesting and natural, from first to last.’’—-Gazette. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing. The Story of an Only 


Son. By Jur1ana Horatra Ewrnea. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“‘A very good book it is, full of adventure, graphically told. The style 
is just what it should be; simple but not bold, full of pleasant humor, 
and with some pretty touches of a Like all Mrs. Ewing’s tales, 
it is sound, sensible, and wholesome.’’—Times. 


The Greek Heroes. Fairy Tales for My Children. By 
Caares Kinestey. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 
“‘We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told. . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers power- . 


fully. One of the children’s books that will surely become a classic.’’— 
London Review. 


Jackanapes. By Jurrana Horatia Ewine. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This is one of Mrs. Ewing’s charming little stories for young children. 
The narrative . . .. is full of interest for its real grace and delicacy, 
and the exquisiteness and purity of the English in which it is written.’’— 
Boston Advertiser, 


Princess and Curdie. By Grorcz MacponaLp. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“One of the cleverest and most pleasing stories it has been our good 
fortune to meet with for some time. The Princess and Curdie are delight- 
a = beings, whom to read about is at once to become very fond of.’’ 
—Examiner, 


Peter the Pilgrim. The Story of a Boy and His Pet 


Rabbit. By L. T. Mmapr. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Little Peter, with his soft heart, clever head, and brave spirit is no 
morbid presentment of the angelic child ‘too good to live,’ and who is 
certainly a nuisance on earth, but a charming creature, if not a por- 
trait, whom it is a privilege to meet even in fiction.’’—The Academy. 


We and the World. A Story for Boys. By Juntana 
Horatia Ewrna. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“The author has evidently studied the ways and tastes of children and 
got at the secret of amusing them; and has succeeded in what is not 


s0 easy a task as it may seem—in producing a real ‘ood children’s 
book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 2 . iy: @ 


Little Ivan’s Hero. A Story of Child Life. By 


HeELen Mirman. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“‘We should imagine those queer folk indeed who could not read this 
story with eager interest and pleasure, be they boys or girls, young or 


old. We highly commend the style in which the book is written, and the 
spirit which pervades it.’’—World. 


Dick, Marjorie and Fidge. The Wonderful Adventures 
of Three Little People. By G. E. Farrow. 12mo, cloth, illust’d, price 75c. 


“ . . . To the young, for whom it is especially intended, this is a 
most interesting book of adventures, well told, and a pleasant book to 
take up when their wish is to while away a weary half-hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book for a long time.’’—Athenzum. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price b e 
publisher, A, L, BURT, 52-58 Duane Street, New York. 4 sl 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


A Wonder Book: For Boys and Girls. Comprising 


Stories of Classical Fab 
illustrated, price 75 oe By NarsanicL Hawrsorng. i2mo, cloth, 


“A beautiful little story. It will be i 
into whose hands it is placed.” Gazette. ae a ee 


My Dog Plato: His Adventures and Impressions. By 
H. M. Cornwatt Lees. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. : 


**A capital story, and one we heartil 
Seeds ety cian hes ee y commend to boy readers, both 


Squib and His Friends. A Story for Children. By, 


Eten Everett GREEN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This book will please by its simplicity, its tenderness, d 
interesting motive. It is admirably Gait tenes Sootemane Node ar! 


Tom’s Opinion. The Story of a Boys’ School. By 
the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price "5c. 


“A beautiful little story. . . . It will be read with delight b; 
every boy into whose hands it is placed.’’—Pa!l Mall Gazette. ees 


Robin’s Ride. A Story for Children. By Exxrnor 


D. Apams, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“It is a first-rate boys’ book. It is a capital story; the characters are 
well drawn, and the incidents are perfectly natural.’’—Times, 


Peter and Tom. A Story for Boys. By Betz S. 


Craain. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

Peter and Tom were unlikely heroes, particularly in the direction of 
heroism, but the proper chord was touched in each of their lives, and 
through many trials and adventures they developed Christian principles and 
successful business traits. 


Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. By Mrs. Motuswortu. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“* ‘Nurse Heatherdale’s Story’ is all about a small boy, who was good 
enough, yet was always getting into some trouble through complications 
in which be was not to blame. He is an orphan, though he is cared for in 
a way by relations, who are not so very rich, yet are looked on as well 
fixed. After many youthful trials and disappointments he falls into a 
big stroke of good luck, which lifts him and goes to make others bappy.’’ 

commercial Advertiser. 


The Last of the Huggermuggers. A Giant Story. By 
CHRISTOPHER P. CravcH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Fresh and charming in style, with fun that is never forced, pathos 
that is always genuine, and with a distinctly wholesome purpose. his is 
certain to be a favorite with boys.’’—Literary World, 


The Hunting of the Snark. By Lewis Carrou, 
author of “‘Alice in Wonderland.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Whether as regarding author or illustrator, this book is a jewel 
rarely to be found nowadays. Not a whit inferior to its predecessor in 
grand extravagance of imagination, and delicious allegorical nonsense.’’ 


—Quarterly Review. 


i SER ol ee ee ee eee 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publisher, A’ L. BURT, 52-68 Duano Streot, New York, 
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